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Manufacturing 
Opticians, . 
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Microscopes and 
all Accessuries and 
Anparatuegs Pho- 


tographic Outfits 
for Amateurs, 
Spectacles, Eye- 


lasses, Opera, & 

Marine Glasses, 
etc, 

a Illustrated Price Lists, 

=. mailed free to any ad- 

* dress : Mention this paper 

in responding with us, 








OUR LIT LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY. 


The moet beautifully Illustrated Magazine for Little People in the World. 
“The extraordinary success of this Magazine proves that the ple desire the best lite’ and artistic 
matter for the instruction and amusement of little children. The stori tories and poems, all original, are by 
the best writers ly children. The illustrations, 380 a year, are made by the best artists in the 
world, expressly for this work. The cheapest as well as the best. $1.50 a year, 15 cents a copy. 
Invaluable as an educator. Newsdealers sell it. Specimen free. The most liberal terms to Agents. 


‘RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass! 








ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


CHEBIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H: BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Lllustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


LAPILINUM eer. 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 
enn p Sightiy, like a map. bp injury. On- 


crayon vt arki ngs ace. Superior 
faiaibie qualit.es. Great durability. 


Easily cut and fitted to any plan for a permanent 
blackboard.” w rans 





PRICES: 
Pr inches wide, 1 marking surface, per liz linear yard $1. = 


Put up in rolls of 12 yards each. Sold in any 
Quantity. 
Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


t9rt Fulton St., New York. 





CURT W. MEYER, 
11 Dey Strcet, New York. 
Manatfacturer of 


Improved Physical & Chemical School Apparatus 
Holtz Improved Ficcerical, ahinwe moet 


eleguntly pobes vel. $72, 82 , $75 & SS5. 
Students’ Elec Mabinet, with elemen- 
tary guide.a ricer apparatus for all class ex- 


permeate, z compete s 


















T ndal us, designed to 
"eccony any his Las ta pps. Sicetricity, 58 appara- 
Sets. ‘ot ysical and Chemical Appa pre 
gcouically sels selected tor school use. 
00 and 
wets ot . oe ts to illustrate Balfour Stew- 
sic Prine ine). Holtz machine, $110. 


chamion Aprara' ratus, desigied to gooupeeny 
oe'’s Chemistry Primer, 
5 Set of ‘Chemicals. $3) .50. Set of Speci 
v men 10. Elementary vuide = tlectricity, ee 
ns ip electricity.— 








Cort 
Ty ndall, $) 100: Ph Physic Primer,—Ba’ four Stewart, 
50c.; Chemistry Primer, H. E. Roscoe, We. 




















A Striking Story, Well Told.” 
Those Children and Their Teacher 


A Story of To-Day. By Byron A Brooks, 4 y 
16 mo, cloth. $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnay 
Sons. 
“T have Teadss 


me 
"We need a revoluti 
impulse to it must coy 


“ When school is over the child is useless 
a bene All the life has been used up by y 
process which was intended a Sopaieeee and dey 

op t. This volume ss orings the matter og 
soesty though in the guise of a . + <2 should 
Fae to see it in every house in the land.”— Chrig,, 


“it ————s school management and the whole ¢ 
ing mac Cnee taken up it is sure to be non 
from the interest of the story.” 


“It is refreshing to have a book in which all the q 
Souliies of our educational system are presented y 
der ti guise of a c story.”—New Aby 
Ledger. 

“ Every ; parent. teacher and ‘pier of school cop 
mittees should read Mr. rous arraignm: 
of our pe system of aii *— Portland Ite 

“Since publication an agitation has begun in rete, 
Once to the public schools, that shows the assertions 
the es = J eee >" It is really an edy 
tional work, nF. Scho for parents, teacher 
and school omcera Y. School Journai. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 

E. L. KELLOGG €& Co., 


21 Park Place, N. Y, 
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Jot, 














For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladie, 170. For Broad Writing 
ROA, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
404, 390, and Falcon, 87 8, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
2 Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








Danner's Revolving Bookcases 


SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 


The ORIGINAL and’ BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


Thousands of these cases 
fer now in use throughout the 
world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 
Warranted to give com- 

@ plete satisfaction or no sale. 

Beware ofa infringe- 
ment made of iron. 


Send for Illustrated 
List to ones 


JOHN DANNER, 
Canton, O. 





The Peerless Book-Rack 


From Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, LL. D., Ex-Supt, 
Public Instruction, State 


— > 





its merits become 

knows.t shall 

fhe Rack introduced largely into our 
olle; 

From G. W. Sindlinger, Prof. of Greek, N. W. 
College, Ll. : 

“The Peerless Book Rack is one of the neatest and 
most convenient inventions of the day. No one having 
once used it will want to be witout & one.” 

Sent by mail. elie a 30c.; 

Dictionary, do., 75c. Sells 3 ‘sight. Ha oN te Acenie 


Cc. K. SWARTZ & CO., Gettysburg, Pa 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with y full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous A exchange for any 
E Text Books gow may 
wis:: to dispose of, — affording yous! a favorable 
ieee ae of procuring or your 
y. Send us memorandum 7 your = 
giving dates, condition, etc., and we will submi 
er. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City, 


AGENTS Wante for hand-ome Illustrated stand. 
works of character; a variety: BI 7, Books & Bil s& Bibles 


low in +s selling 
Beading, Uneaetoan & Yon 69 Ny Fousth Sta Paeccnie: he, 








6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ Newyork. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; ioe = lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 








REMOVAL! 
SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS.) FOHTN GOULD, 


We want all School-Book buyers in the| SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 





United States to send usa list of the School | And Manufacturer of Schoes ho hates and 

or College Text-Books they use, either nant tet te Ee a ait Lanterns 

New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities | 72 Murre. Street to 256 Canal Street. 

almost every current School Book published, . 

at prices lower than any jobbing house in AUTOMATIC 

United States. We will buy or exchange 

School Books in any quantity. Eye Glass Holder 
winds up cord itself. “A” 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


shows position of glasses 
8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, -g ih WA, --., 
Entrance on Arch Street. Sold’ -L": Opticians. By mail 
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tL 6 "Ensonwn & McDovuaaLL, 


Manufacturers. 
4 Liberty P Place. N. Y. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 








are the best and cheapest 


Our School Aids sissies to co 


schools in good, 
a 4 ree. Each set contains mo 
beautiful Chromo Me ele- 





50 pretty Chro 
Le and 12 





aring large pretty Scripture 
Meu RS Re pk pe ace g cents Xe ts | CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
ee ee ee 0. i, pretty Ras. | Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
lilies, ete., 8c. No. 5, fine variety of flowers in 
fat bloom ie" No. blooming Togs fowers ties | KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
uet designs of beautiful Sowers, fc. Zo . 490 Hudson Street, New York, 
Lae da Wa aca ase crt Ros ; 

No. 12, ‘teva ‘collection Prettiest flowers, neat E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
iva m a pretty basket, 50c pretty Scrip 105 East 28th street, New York. 
ae egy eee eos TIME c 

4 mo Credit 8, 8c. Samples, 12c. JUVET TIME CLOBES 
peeing ake Pia gon S| © Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitruc. 





Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 
French correctly in six th Ber- 
ger's New Method. aes 


HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP, in six numbers. Short 
foneee in five ogy AE are a, ne pe 
° 
tne country to introduce them. oa 


tadias 
A. VELL & CO., 40 Bond 81. New York. 


TEACHERS ivecs. Mage tee hp. gg F or _— 














Teachers Agency, 10 Times 


Fluency of Speech in 10 Wee 

— Nation, New York, says: “This system isthe 
best yet dev ised for learning to speak a foreign 
language in a short time.” 




























Each subscriber—$5.00 for each language—} 
somes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who cor It 
rects all ex ses and answers all questions in 


gard to any difficulties which may occur to the 
student. 

For 25 cents we will send Part I of either th 
French or German as a specimen copy 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass, 


“HOW TO MAKE PICTURES.” 


(Second Edition of 5,000 Copies Out,) 


60 Cents per Copy, 

This book contains complete and simple instruc. 
tion in Amateur Photography. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO, 


419 and 421 Broome St., N.Y. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


Diewmd Und Writing 


Useful for Everybody. 
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BOOK 2s INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 

SEUFFEL ry ESSER, 127 FULTON STRSET, NEW YORK, 

Importers of Drawing Materials. 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PA CO. 
Works. Carmdea, N. J. 96 John st.. New Yee 


-TRY— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & (0’5 


—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE 
Awarded Prize Medal by the American "Inet 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition, Insist upon havi0g 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
Roard of Btucation Sumlied. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 

tie art. Voice cut 

ture canna rrooy quahear coached: plays read 

and criticised. Bog acoments made for reaiings 
public or parlor. references. 
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$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
id. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
ubscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
he paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
iber 80 destres, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 

ishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
vers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
Le ompanied by a list of the names and addresses of the , ersons who 
weto use the paper. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not onjJy the post-office to which they 
vish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
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Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
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the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JOURNAL to their friends 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


OF THE 





’ ° 
Scholar's Companion 
Isthe prettiest and mest. interesting number ever 
published. The publishers and editor have planned 
avery successful surprise for the® scholars in ‘the 
way of a double number. » Several pubitshing firms 
have cor ated with them in supplying cule thd 
pictures, the result being a Duspaand cme tIlus- 
trated ine. The stories and other contents in 
prose and verse are unusually good. The first story, 
Boy pany ing the frontispiece; is entitled ‘‘A Brave 
Boy.” others.are “ Legend of the Enchauted 
Ripe,” a German. story .with.a moral, by Hazel 
Siepard;.‘‘ Marion's Manners,” “Feeding the Birds,” 
(Wlustrated), and ‘* Lou’s Mission,” written 
by Josie Folsom, a contributor to the Writing Club; 
Number 5 of ‘** Famous Battles” by Leoline Waterman 
gwes an avcount of Bannockburn. In Tales of 
« Traveler, No. V, Uncle Fred tells his nephews 
pyran p | one? little German conceit about 
he Christ child and the chrysanthemums. Besides 











” = 
this there are ever so many short articles upon 
animals, industries, noted people, things that are 
attracting public attention and poems about) 
Christmas time, suitable for recitation. There is| 
also a dialogue for boys, just the thing oe the last | 
day of school before the Holidays. he School-| 
Room, Letter Box, and Writing Club, have an) 
unvsual number of scholars represented this month 
with a star roll increased to about 200. The price is | 
the same as usual, 5 cents a copy, or 50 cts. a year. 
Club rates on application. 

THE only salvation for the graded school 
system lies in awakening public sentiment. 
If the public knew everything—all the 
‘twheels within wheels” in our graded sys- 


tem, it would demand a reform. Good teach- 








the interest of the teachers in education 
diminishes. Nobody will deny this. A 
gentleman of long experience, aud who has 
spent many years in the schools of this city 
says! “I used to feel a great interest in 
teaching, but here I am a machine; you 
recommend good things, but a slave in 
Cuba has as much liberty as we.” The pub- 
lic complain of the sufferings of the scholars 
under the ‘“machine”—but who shall tell 
those of the teachers. 


Dr. Howarp Crossy declares that some 
of our educational changes are not wisely 








ers feel the need of reform, but see before 
them a system so firmly intrenched that 
they despair. Have courage, enlighten the 
public and reform will take place. 





THERE is less morality, less honesty, less 


of reliance on industry and less dependence | 


on economy than formerly. This should 
arouse the teachers every where. Form a 
solid character if you can do nothing else. 
Warn the pupils of the corrupting reading 
that abounds ; lift them from the low plane 
of life and thought in which they live ; make 
a d2ep and strong impression not with preach- 
ments, but with the influences which one 
earnest soul may bring to bear on another. 


LETTERS from various parts of the state, 
with few exceptions, express satisfaction 
with the nomination of Supt. Andrew Mc- 
Millan, to the office of State Supt. of Schools. 
The teachers are beginning to take an in- 
terest in this office. We urge every teacher 
to feel that he has some responsibility in the- 
matter. The members of the Legislature 
will be open to the influence of 30,000 con 
stituents. Let each teacher, therefore, ex- 
press his mind. 





e 


Ir looks ominous that the President said 
nothing about aiding Southern Education in 
his annual message. There is a decided 
cooling off, we think, of the desire that 
a grant of money from the Treasury be 
made, to promote public education. The 
action of Louisana—refusing to pay the 
bonds owned by the Peabody Fund—has not 
helped the effort to get a grant. These bonds 
amount to ten millions; Geo. Peabody gave 
them to a fund te be spent at the South, and 
Louisana, a Southern State, repudiates them ! 








Every little while troubles arise in the 
colleges. There is no. use of denying the 
fact that the colleges have given their 
yourg men far too much liberty. Under 
the name of “college jokes” what barbarism 
and rowdyism have been allowed to flourish ! 
The President and Professors have said noth- 
ing—supposing that a college could be run in 
no other way. The right plan is to return te 
his_paternal home every young man who 
does not. know how to behavé like a gentle- 
man. If students cannot be got to fill the 
vacancy let the college close up. 


Ir is a fact that as the public school sys- 
tem is developed (as they call it!) in cities, 





dictated. He is against the substitution of 
written for oral examination; the optional 
\system he deems to be injurious. The rage 
for athletic exercise he pronounces to be in- 
jurious to study. He believes vhat base ball, 
foot-ball, and rowing exert a bad influence 
upon students, tends to lower their tastes, and 
increase to a great extent the cost of a college 
education. This last point is one that cannot 
|be looked at but with alarm. To go to Yale, 
Harvard or Columbia, or Princeton now, re- 
quires three or four times the money that it 
did twenty-five years ago. It is singular 
that this subject does not attract the atten- 
tion of Presidents Woolsey, McCosh, Barnard 
and Eliot. , 


- ib i- 





WHAT THE STATE SHOULD DO.—NO. I. 





In the State of New York about one mil- 
lion of pupils are yearly under the super- 
vision of the State in its public schools. 
Thirty thousand teachers are employed to 
whom about eight millions of dollars are an- 
nually paid. It would seem that the State 
is doing a noble work for the children, but 
a close examiuation fails to disclose it ; at all 
events it does not do what it might, could and 
should do, and not increase the expenditure 
at all. 

The steam engine, we are told by very good 
authorities, isso wasteful of coal that the 
time for its disuse is not far off. In mechan- 
ics waste is considered a good reason fur de- 
manding a new invention. Not less so is 
there need of new plans for our educational 
processes. The million of children are sum- 
moned together and (except in cities) they 
separate without any testimonial that they 
have completed the work assigned them ; 
and worse than this, no set course of study 
(except in cities) is assigned to them ! 

This statement arraigns our school depart- 
ment as inefficient, and so it is. It fails to 
do for the student what colleges and acade- 
mies do,—lay out a course of study, en- 
courage the pupils to finish it, and when 
finished bestow a testimonial to that effect. 
At least three times a year the State Supt. 
of Schools should by means of suitable ques- 
tions ascertain what the children are doing. 
The Board of Regents with but $40,000 to 
spendin overseeing academies that have 
(we are sorry to say) seen their best estate, 
have created a remarkable interest by the 
issue of their ‘‘Questions.” But that is not 
the point. The Regents began to do justice 
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to the pupils of the academies by those 
“‘Questions;” they issue a certificate to those 
who answer them, and the influence of those 
certificates is extensive and steadily grow- 
ing. They form the only solid knowledge 
we have as to the work done in the Primary 
and Advanced Primary instruction (except 
the cities). But there are upwards of one mil- 
lion that are excluded from the City exam- 
ination and the Regents’ examination. Justice 
to the children of the public schools demands 
that examinations be instituted and diplomas 
awarded to those who successfully pass 
ym. 


WE stated Dec. 2, that Col. F. W. Parker had re- 
signed his supervisorship in Boston, and ventured 
to add that this would bea ‘‘serious loss to Bosr- 
ton,” and further that the gentleman had not “ felt 
at home” in the Hub—pride and self-confidence 
so abounded. The Journal of Education complains 
that this is not quite clear. Itis a fact that a good 
deal was compressed in our fourteen-line para- 
graph; perhaps alittle expansion will clear away 
the ‘‘clouds.” The remarkable work done by Col. 
Parker at Quincy (causing that obscure little town 
to be known to the uttermost parts of the earth) 
marked him as a fit person to aid in the effort to 
to impart new life to the Boston schools. If he had 
been a Harvard man, if his ancestors had sailed 
in the Mayflower, Col. Parker would have had an 
attentive hearing—but he was from Quincy, only. 
The Journal of Education while urging him to 
write educational articles with one hand (for the 
teachers of the country persist in believing in Par- 
ker and demand his views) with the other dealt 
him blows under the fifth rib. The growth of the 
new ideas and methods led, last spring, some very 
eminent educators to propose to establish another 
educational paper in Boston, to give theseideas and 
methods sufficient expression. The writer was in- 
vited toa conference on this matter, and found 
such men as President Eliot and Secretary Dickin- 
son favoring it. These gentlemen and a host of 
others believe that Col. Parker’s methods mark an 
advanced stage of educational thought and prac- 
tice, and deem his departure a serious loss to the 
proud and self-confident Hub ; we are content to 
agree with them. 








WRITING FOR THE PaPERS.— Between 400 and 500 
manuscript are received each month by The Cen- 
tury, nearly six-tenths of which are in verse, and 
from 300 to 400 for St. Nicholas, and three-tenths 
are in verse. The magazines use 50 out of the 700 
or 800 received ina month. This selecting of mat- 
ter is what an editor does, and it is hard work. It 
is common for persons of little experience in writ- 
ing for publication to ask the editor to give the ‘‘ en- 
closed manuscript” a fair reading and often it is add- 
ed‘that a criticism of the production would be receiv - 
edias a special'mark of favor. The'editors indulge in 
very little criticism in returning manuscripts, main- 
ly for the reason that there are only thirty-one days 
in the longest months. By a first reading, the 
wheat is separated from the chaff. The selected 
manuscripts are then put to the test of two or 
even three readings by different editors. This is 
also true of the JourRNAL, INSTITUTE, COMPANION and 
First TEACHING. We receive many MSS. ; some 
contain available thoughts spun out to an intermin- 
able length, and rewriting is absolutely necessary. 
Some are too short again, giving no, illustrations 
whatever. This statement may discdurage, but it 
need not. The trouble is that all wk > read a good 
article, fancy they could write just as good a one if 
thay only tried. Writing is an art. Keep on writ- 
ingal] ye who would read. 





HEATED air warms the halls of the five labora- 
tories of the Scientific School in Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The temperature is regulated by electric thermo- 
meters which transmit to the heater the signals 
“Too cold” when the temperature is below 62 6° 
Fahrenheit, and ‘‘too warm” when it rises above 
66 2° Fahrenheit. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HOW TO TEACH A SCIENCE. 
Pror. T. J. Gray, Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

The highest proof of a cultured and strong mind 
is the ability it displays in drawing correct con- 
clusions from given premises. 

Experience teaches us that a large proportion of 
the errors men fall into, and the evils that affect 
society, are due to the incorrect inferences people 
draw from the facts and principles with which 
their observation may have made them quite fa- 
miliar. Many persons act as though their optic 
and auditory nerves never carried impressions 
quite up to a rational soul. ‘‘ Eyes have they, but 
they see not ; ears have they, but they hear not.” 
School director Mr. A. finds that his boy is not 
reading four times a day. He at once concludes 
that the teacher is not doing her work as she 
should. Mr. B. remarks that Neighbor C. was seen 
entering a saloon. Neighbor F. cuts his acquaint- 
ance because he hears that Mr. C.wasdrunk. And so 
in nearly all cases of gossip, it is easily seen how 
the entire matter grows by one person after anoth- 
er drawing wrong conclusions. 

What is thus shown in reference to the minor de- 
tails of society relations holds equally true in ev- 
ery sphere of thought and conduct. The principle 
is a very small one. Indeed, we explain all persecu- 
tions in church and state by saying men were mis- 
taken in their conclusions. 

It is therefore plain that a very important factor 
in any system of education should be that of cul- 
tivating the habit of reasoning out all phenomena 
to their proper conclusions, and of carefully guard- 
ing the mind against error from too hasty general- 
izations. Herein I conceive to lie the great blessing 
to mankind of the Inductive Philosophy. Lord 
Bacon did inuch more for the race than merely to 
invert the method of investigation. He taught us 
the value of evidence. And as the natural sciences 
are the result and best exponents of his method, it 
follows by consequence that they are properly 
taught onty when they develop this result in the 
mind of the learner. 

The claim that the study of nature tends toward 
the development of the perceptive powers of mind, 
to the neglect of the higher faculties, is puerile. 
The excessive strain upon the mental energy in 
carrying the thought up to the law underlying 
natural phenomena is not child’s play—itis rot 
perception merely-—it is reason, judgment, imag- 
ination, memory, will, all combined and stretched 
out to their utmost tension. And moreover the 
continual, oft repeated experience, that what the 
mind rests on today asthe ultimate truth, is to- 
morrow shown to be only partially, or relatively 
true, teaches humility and lack of over confidence 
in all human judgments. Even in the days of 
Gallileo, the doctrine of human infallibility received 
its death blow. The crown and glory imperishable 
of natural science, is that it has freed the mind 
from slavery to tradition, and blind relief in the 
judgments of men. 

The true method of teaching science must there- 
fore be, not merely the experimental, but the ex 
perimental carried to conclusions. Itis not enough 
for the teacher to perform the experiment before his 
classes, not enough for even the students make the 
experiment themselves,—the teacher must see to it 
that the mind of his pupil is brought up to the con- 
ditioning law that made the experiment itself pos- 
sible. A large part of this class of teaching fails 
just at this point. The student does not see. with 
the eye of reason, aided by the imagination, what 
he perceives by the eye of his body. Ifa test can 
be applied to his knowledge at this point it must be 
crucial, as this act of drawing correct inferences is 
the crowning act of intelligence. And further, the 
distance of his penetration into, or behind the 
phenomenon of the experiment determines to a 
nicety his mental power. Let him be made to ap. 
preciate the marvellous strength of Darwin in the 
field of natural history, Tyndall in that of natural 
philosophy, of Spencer in the field of sociology, and 
he will not flatter himself that, he comprehends 





what he merely perceives, nor will he be satisfied 





with the inferences lying on the surface of 

The true teacher of science will confront his py. 
pils at every turn with the magical words, how; 
what? and why? Experiment, observation, infer. 
ence. 

This is the true scientific method. And asid 
from the immeasurable wealth of informatio, 
which the study of science confers, we could by no 
means afford to neglect it, as it is a specific anj 
powerful remedy against the fundamental weak. 
ness of the human intellect. 

In the application of this principle to the work of 
the class room, I find many illustrations of its 
truthfulness. The various grades of intellectua| 
power, the different capacities of expression, the 
quickness and scope of the the inventive faculties, 
are all shown with startling distinctness. An er. 
periment is often assigned to the entire class, with 
no clue either to the observation or the inference, 
and the students are required to fill out both. Some 
see, some do not; some can apprehend the con. 
ditionary law, some cannot; some confound ex. 
periment with observation, others observation with 
the inference; few are able at first to either see 
what is before them, or to draw inferences from 
their work. 

I have used for a long time the general form s0 
admirably developed by Prof. Osborne in his con- 
tributions to the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Out of over five hundred experiments which my 
elementary class in natural philosophy, who have 
been studying the subject only one week. have 
handed into me, I take at random the following: 














EXPERIMENT. | OBSERVATION. | CONCLUSION. 
Partly fill a can | The water con- | The water has 
with water; turn | tinues to whirl | a tendency to 
itrapidly around. | for some time, | remain in mo- 
Suddenly stop it. | andinthesame | tion, or it re- 

direction. sists a change 
of state. 








From this and the preceding experiments T have 
performed, together with my own observations, | 
am led to conclude that this is a general or uni- 
versal property of matter. It is termed inertia. 
Inertia is that property of matter by virtue of 
which it resists a change of state, whether of rest 
or motion. 

Each subject is introduced in this way. Great 
encouragement is given to original invention. Out 
of the five hundred papers now béfore me 
there are at least a hundred different experi- 
ments on the properties of matter alone. True, 
many of them are simple, but they represent 
the research of the class, and moreover show that 
the great laws of nature are clearly shown in what 
we often overlook as too trivial to be worthy our 
attention. 


> 





For the ScHoor, JOURNAL. 
GENERAL FACTS. 


A knowledge of the being to be educated is the 
first thing to be acquired by the teacher; it is true 
that this comes last, and frequently in a fragmen- 
tary shape. What are the facts that inquiring 
gives us? We cannot. turn to the text-book on 
mental philosophy and expect to find them there; 
actual observations and experiments are needed. 
The human mind in its development exhibits cer- 
tain phases or facts. 

1. The mental faculties follow a law of progress. 

We see a child with .little knowledge; day after 
day he acquires more; his powers increase until 
in some cases we are,amazed at their growth. 
Every faculty has developed. 

2. The mental faculties are cultivated by being 
properly exercised on ‘appropriate subjects. 

If we attempt to forward the development of 2nY 
faculty of the mind experience teaches us to 6 
ercise that faculty. . If the memory is to b 
strengthened we exercise the memory; if it i 
the attention, we exercise the attention and s0 on. 

8. The mental faculties are weakened by over 
tasking them. 

If the memory is over burdened it fails to tf 
member; if the attention is kept too long on 
object it gives way. 
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4. The mental faculties are developed at the first 
by directing them upon the natural world. 

The external world seems specially fitted for the 
exercise of the mental faculties; on it the senses 
instinctively go forth. 

5. Some of the mental faculties operate more 
strongly where motives influence them. 

Curiosity ; the love of the beautiful and the won- 
derful; the reaction of the society of others; the 
pleasure derived for the exercise of the faculties 
themselves—are the most powerful motives to be 
employed on children. 

6. The mental faculties form habits by repeating 
an exercise. 

The formation of habits is in a limited sense the 
great object of education. The attention is especially 
capable of acquiring habits; the power to concen- 
trate all the faculties is very much under the power 
of habit. 

7. The mental faculties are best developed by the 
self-activity of the person. 

That a person applies his mind only where others 
compel him, is injurious rather than beneficial. 

8. The mental faculties have but three means of 
obtaining knowledge, viz.: Sensation, Thinking 
and Intuition. 

From Sensation the mind gains perceptions; by 
Thinking it unites these perceptions; from its In 
tuitions it derives ideas of space, of time, of right 
and wrong, of duty to Man and God, of the beauti- 
ful and the sublime, and of society. 

9. The mental faculties react on each other. 

If the intellect develops, it tends to arouse the 
moral faculties; if this be taken advantage of; the 
whole mind may be improved; but it often happens 
that one set of faculties are addressed perpetually. 

10. The mental faculties develop according to 
certain natural laws. 

What these laws are is not yet agreed upon. The 
method of development is clearer than the law of 
development. Education proposes to carry on the 
development according to the laws that are evident- 
ly governing it. The mind in a state of nature 
would have a limited development; but by em- 


ploying right methods the development may be 
continued almost without limit. " . 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE? 


By G. W. HoEnsHEL, Danville, Ind. 

‘No other profession has so many impractical men 
in it as the teacher’s profession.” No one can doubt 
the statement. The causes are not difficult to find. 
Our profession has long been made the house of 
refuge for those who fail at everything else; others 
seek it as a stepping stone to something more(?) hon- 
orable or remunerative. When we consider the 
motives actuating the majority of teachers the on- 
ly wonder is that they accomplish as much as they 
do. To succeed in any work there must be skill, 
enthusiam and labor. Yet how few teachers look 
upon the schoolroom as a glorious field. To most 
there is nothing attractive in the growth of mind, 
the glow of pleasure that lights up the countenanve 
of a child as it grasps each newtruth. They donot 
behold the elements of future greatness in their 
pupils, but regard them as only fit to cause trouble. 
Isn’t it true ? 

Parents are not interested in the success of the 
school, as they should be. Inthe employment of 
teachers, money influences them more than qualifi- 
cation. They frequently do not pay as much atten- 
tion to the welfare of their children as they do to 
that of their cattle. What man would think of em- 
ploying a novice to take care of his fine blooded 
stock, or train his choicest flowers? But they think 
nothing of employing a mere girl, without any 
special preparation, to shape the character and des- 
tiny of their children! This seems to drive the best 
teachers from the profession, for they cannot com- 





_ pete with the unskilled when the sole criterion is 


money. 

Is there a remedy for this state of things? Cer- 
tainly. Public sentiment must be educated on 
these topics. By continued agitation the right will 
finally triumph. Even now in many communities 
the people are beginning to realize that where the 


interest of their children is concerned the best is 
the cheapest. To reach indifferent and ignorant 
teachers is another duty. The genuine teacher 
must bring about a reform. There is a large field 
for missionary work right in our own profession. 
Every person should be urged to read a good edu- 
cational journal. Take an interest in our fellow 
teachers. Let us keep agitating the question that 
only skillful teachers should teach, and the novices 
will leave the field, for the ‘fittest only survive.” 





CHILDREN'S IDEAS. 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall recently issued a blank 
form of *‘ Questions toward obtaining an inventory 
of the contents of a child's mind on entering the 
Primary School.” These questions relate to the 
child-knowledge of animals trees, birds, berries, 
flowers, land-scapes, members of the body colors, 
heavenly bodies, seasons, preferences, toys, tools, 
trades and stories. They have been placed in the 
hands of the charity kindergarten teachers, and 
some of the answers will help the cause of educa- 
tion by showing the teachers what the children 
really think. 

The children are questioned separately, that there 
may be no parroting in their answers, and the ques- 
tions are put gradually and naturally, so that the 
infant mind shall neither tire nor grow confused. 
The children thus questioned are from three to six 
years old. 

Among their illustrations of wrong-doing, were 
kicking, slapping, using bad words, punching. 
Among their illustrations of right-doing were 
sweeping, scrubbing, dishwashing. Ex ellknt no- 
tions, for they involve two most important ideas, 
the roots of useful life—industry, and helpfulness; 
and doubtless the thought of helping their mothers 
was latent in the mind of these babies. 

‘* What would you most like to have ?” One little 
fellow replied: ‘‘Some dishes; mother is suffering 
for some new dishes.” 

‘“What would you most like to be when you 
grow up *” ‘‘My mother's father,” was one answer. 
At first it seemed as if the little fellow loved his 
grandfather and wished to be like him: but no— 
his father was dead, his mother self dependent, and 
he meant that he should like to be a good husband 
to his lone mamma. 

One child liked mince pie. Another preferred 
his teachers above all things else. One was sure 
that he knew a bee, because one had stung him on 
the knee. Elbows they knew, but not their ankles 
and shoulders by name. Asked for the throat, they 
often point to the mouth, where perhaps they have 
felt the suffering of a sore throat. 

‘Have you a ball?” ‘Yes; a ball that squeaks 
when I put my foot on it,” was the reply. 

‘‘The moon is up around God;” “‘the stars go 
into heaven at night ;” ‘“* the moon goes inside when 


itis dark”--were three answers to astronomical | 


inquiries. 

In the department of agriculture several said that 
butter came from buttercups. One was deeper and 
said that milk was ‘picked up on the grass in the 
country.” Evidently he had mixed together some- 
thing he had heard about grass-fed cows and the 
Bible story of the manna which fed the Israelites 
in the Wilderness, found daily on the ground. 

Summer excursions into the country had taught 
many of the children about the woods and dande- | 
lions. 

One said that when it lightened it was because 
God scratched matches on the sky; but he told his 
teacher that she couldn't make lightning if she had 
**all the matches in the world.” 

One boy proved that he had rambled through a 
cornfield by his further description: ‘‘It was two 
steps higher’n my head.” 

Many of the boys say they want to “work on a) 
horse car,” and the height of one’s ambition is to be 
his own father. One teacher found it impossible to 
get one child to name anything which he thought 
bad. She tried various questions. Did he think 
bad words wrong! At last the teacher thought she 
saw light ahead, for the boy said: ‘“‘Do you mean 





things that the policemen take you up for t” 





‘Yes! That's it! Now, what do you think is 
wrong to do ?” 

To her surprise the boy replied: ‘‘ My fathersays 
bad words, and my mother too; and the policeman 
don’t take them up !"—American Art Journal. 





SELF GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. 





Von Fellenburg made an experiment in Switzer- 
land, which is thus related by Mr. Owen: 

‘** At the time when I entered college there were 
rather more than a hundred students, natives of 
every part of Europe, and from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age. Then began for me a marvellous 
life. Marvellous, because the world and its insti- 
tutions are as they are; because of the much that 
we might be, compared with the little that we are. 
But in those days it did not strike me that there 
was anything marvellous about it. Just from the 
shelter of a refined and peaceful home, with the 
sunny hopes and high ideals and scanty experience 
of youtn, I accepted as but natural and in the due 
course of things much that comes to me now, by 
the light of life’s teaching and by comparisons with 
the realities of after years, more like a dream of 
fancy, seen under the glamour of optimism, than 
any thing sober, actually to be met with in this 
prosaic world. We of the United States assert 
that in our country the rights of the person are 
more liberally acknowledged and more strictly as- 
sured than in any other great nation. We have 
beautiful theories of government. We boast of 
our universal suffrage. We are governed by laws 
enacted by the consent of the governed. Yet if a 
governmental system is to be prized either accord- 
ing to the spirit in which it is administered, or by 
the political results obtained through its agency, 
the Democratic union of Hofwyl was, in a very 
small way, more of a success than the American 
Union with its forty millions. The students lived 
under a constitution drafted by a select committee 
of this number, adopted by an almost unanimous 
vote of the whole body, and approved by Mr. Fel- 
lenburg’s signature. This embraced the entire po- 
lice force of the institution. Neither the president 
nor faculty issued any rules ur regulations. The 
professors had no authority whatever except withip 
their class rooms. A dangerous experiment it 
would usually be pronounced; the more dangerous 
because of the heterogeneous materials that had 
come together at Hofwyl from half of the nations 
of the world; some having been petted in luxury, 
others sent thither, probably, because their parents 
could not manage them at home. The difficulties 
were the greater on account of the comparatively 
late age at which students were received, many of 
them just from school where teachers were consid- 
ered natural enemies, where severity was the rule, 
and artificial reward the trusted stimulant to exer- 
tion. All this sounds, I dare say, strangely Uto- 
pian and extravagant. AsI write, it seems to my- 
self so widely at variunce with a thirty years’ ex- 
perience of public life, that I should scruple, at this 
distance of time, to record it, if I had not, forty 
years ago, carefully noted down my recollections 
while they were still fresh and trustworthy. It 
avails nothing to tell me such things cannot be, for 
at Hofwyl they were.” 


ProPpER GROUND FOR CONDEMNING METHODs.— 
| Teachers often try methods with the same faith as 
| the old lady who prayed for the removal of the hill. 

‘* There,” said she, ‘‘I knew it would not go, and it 
didn’t.” ‘‘ That method has been tried and failed,’ 
concludes the whole matter with many a teacher. 
Who tried it? A teacher who understood it, or 
one who mechanically used the technic without 
understanding the whys and wherefores? A poor 
|teacher may use the best method in the world and 





fail utterly, while a good teacher may succeed with 


avery poor method. ‘Prove all things, and hold 
fast to that which is .” “T don’t like your 
methods,” I hear said by men who look very wise. 
“Do you know them ?” ‘‘Yes, I saw them in such 
and such a school.” My dear sir, can I see — 
ideal in the schools of which you aoe ch 
Would it not be better for you to explain the de 

in the principle to which the method applies = 





Cou. F. W. Parker. 
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TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 


By T. W. Frexps, Ridgeville Ind. 

Teaching penmanship is like teaching any other 
subject; if you succeed in awakening an interest in 
it and in getting the pupils to try to improve them- 
selves in the art, there need not be any special fitness 
or preparation on the part of the teacher to succeed, 
more than is required in any branch. Like any 
other study, it requires some skill to arouse such a 
degree of enthusiasm, and to induce pupils to put 
forth their best efforts. 

The plan which I pursue, and which is attended 
with better results than any other method with 
which I am acquainted, is to have the pupils all 
write a verse of four or more lines, and give the 
date and sign their names to it. The slip of paper 
containing these lines, together with those of the 
other pupils are put into an improvised scrap-book, 
and each specimen numbered ‘*1.” This scrap-book, 
I make myself by stitching several numbers of 
newspapers together, (those cf the form and size of 
page of the N. Y. Tribune are the most convenient, ) 
and then binding them at the back with a piece of 
strung cloth. I then ornament, by pen flourishes 
and letters, a page of foolscap, somewhat like the 
following: 











SPECIMENS OF 
WRITING DONE 


BY THE PUPILS OF 





School. 





Teacher. 


Each pupil is allowed two pages of this book in 
which to place his specimens. Every month a new 
specimen is written and placed under the first 
one, which serve as mile stones to mark the im- 
provement of the school. The pupils are to place 
their own specimens in the book and take personal 
charge of their own pages. They may copy as 
nicely as they can any favor-te verse; they 
may ornament their pages with ribbons, transfer 
pictures, photographs, cards, engravings, pressed 
flowers or leaves; paste in favorite poems clipped 
from papers, so they leave themselves space suf- 
ficient for their monthly specimens. 











This scrap-book of specimens is shown to parents, | candies. 


school officers, and other visitors, and occasionally, 
pupils who have made more than average improve- 
ment, are allowed to take the book home with them 
to show the work to their friends. I have never 
failed to see this plan beget a rousing interest in an 
important study, and one too often neglected. The 
book may be taken to the institute and teacher's 
meetings for exhibition. The teacher, too, can re- 
tain a few leaves for his own use, which he may in- 
tersperse with letters to bis pupils, birds, scrolls, and 
other pen work, mementoes, etc. This is greatly 
prized, and contributes to the interest and value of 


the specimen-book. A few pages should be left as 
a sort of autograph album for visitors. 
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INVERTING THE DIVISOR. 


By Luoy A. YENDEs. 

We do not think enough; our pupils do not think 
enough. We state a proposition to them and leave 
it without “ going behind the returns” or requir- 
ing them to do so. Consequently, if asked why 
they perform an action in a given way, they are so 
thoroughly stultified by our ‘‘ pouring-in process” 
that they have no reasonssave the ancient and 
time-honored ones ‘‘The book says so,”—or, ‘‘ The 
teacher told me to.” 

Some teach them that a fraction is only a division, 
and that the principles that apply to one will ap- 
ply to the other. This, fully understood; and that 
the numerator corresponds to the dividend and the 
denominitor to the divisor, and we shall have no 





among the first principles of division is: “‘ A change 
in the dividend will produce a like change in the 
quotient; a change in the divisor will produce an 
opposite change in the quotient.” So, by inverting 
the divisor and then multiplying, tke result is divis- 
ion, instead of the seeming paradox. 

This for those who use that method in division of 
fractions. For myself I think it too abstruse for 
young pupilsanyway, and prefer the other method, 
and use it entirely except for advanced classes. 
Reduce to a common denominator, and divide the 
numerator of the dividend by the numerator of 
the divisor. 

Great pains should also be taken to explain why 
the quotient is greater than the dividend in divid- 
ing by less than a unit. We are too prone, as 
teachers, to take it for granted that the little brains 
have already grappled with and mastered the sub- 
ject, when they really need intelligent questioning 
to set them in a course of right thinking on this 
matter. 


~ 
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LESSONS IN HEALTH-PRESERVING. 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

Children, if we do not learn how to take care of 
our bodies we shall have poor health; and you know 
how unhappy persons are who aresick. If we are 
sick it is because we have not taken proper care of 
our bodies. We must learn this. We must try 
and find out how we should live in order to be well; 
and if we are sick we must know what are the 
proper conditions to be in, that we may get well. 

1. We must breathe pure air. It has been noticed 
that persons who are much in the open air are much 
healthier than those who are shut up in close 
rooms; for the reason that we get pure air many 
persons in the city go into the country every sum- 
mer. Notice what red cheeks and bright eyes the 
people have who are out of doors a great deal, such 
as stage drivers, teamsters, etc. The Indians do 
not have the diseases common to peoplé that live 
in the crowded cities. The people who live in the 
country are longer lived than those that live in the 
cities, because they have purer air. To have purer 
air the doors and windows must be opened fre- 
quently. We must go into the open air every day. 

2. We must have proper food. A great many 
persons are unhealthy because they have improper 
food, and because they eat at improper times. Some 
people eat much pastry, such as pies, cakes, pud- 
dings, etc. ; some eat much confectioncry, nutsand 
All these things are difficult of digestion. 
Our stomachs are not able to dissolve them, and so 
they cause pain and sickness. The proper articles 
of food are found in abundance and are cheaper 
than pastry and confectionery. Corn, wheat, oats, 
rice, potatocs, and other vegetables, fruits, meat, 
fish, egzs and milk, are the proper articles of fcod. 
The Chinese and Japanese are hard workers and 
yet they eat scarcely anything but rice, on which 
they put a little salt. 

3. We must have suitable clothing. Wool and 
cotton are the best substances. Many children 
suffer from ill health because they do not keep their’ 
feet and legs warm. They go around in the winter 
time with thin stockings and shoes. No person 
can be in good health who has cold ‘feet habitually. 
The old rule is to keep the head cool and the fect 
warm, 

A Hanpy Sorap-Boox.—I bought some large en- 
velopes, and labeled them. I call it my scrap-book 
cyclopedia, and any subject may be readily found. 
If I am reading and discover something to which I 
shall probably want to refer at some time, but 
when that ‘‘some time” has arrived I may have 
forgotten where it was, I note on a piece of paper 
the subject, volume, and page, and place it in its 
proper envelope. Some subjects demand more 
than one envelope; divide a subject into several 
envelopes, and label them: For Temperance, the 
envelopes are divided up into Anecdotes, Poems, 
Readings and Recitation, etc., ete. In addition to 








fuither trouble about inverting the divisor, for 
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EX#HRCISES WITH CARDS. 


By Anna Jonnson, New York. 

Variety in school work is quite as essential to ths 
teacher as to the scholar. Teachers should }, 
constantly on the alert for new facts, new ideas 
and methods. The teacher’s interest needs to hp 
awakened and sustained in order that she cay 
keep up a corresponding interest in the pupils. 

It should be the teacher’s aim to make schoo] as 
attractive as possible; to present subjects in pleas. 
ing ways, and in many different forms. Old truths 
become more attractive and impressive whey 
dressed in new garments, and the larger the 
teacher’s wardrobe in this direction, the mor 
effectual will be the teaching. The teacher shou)| 
have some interesting and instructive fact to tel] 
the children each day; on the following day the 
pupils should tell it back to the teacher; or they 
may write it upon their slates, and at the end of 
the week sum. up the week’s information. Begiy 
with some common thing, let them find out all they 
can for themselves by observation and questioning 
outside of school, then the teacher may make up 
the deficiencies. Peculiarities of climate and people. 
curious habits of animals and plants; eminent men, 
inventions, natural and manufactured objects of 
wonder and interest may serve as subjects. The 
teacher may also propose questions for solution. 

To help this work each child should keep a little 
blank book and note the items learned. For a 
review on the facts learned, the teacher may pre- 
pare a set of cards, writing upon each a different 
subject. These may be distributed among the 
scholars, and each one in turn relate all he knows 
about the subject named on his card, or write it 
upon his slate; each day the cards may be dis- 
tributed so the scholars will have different ones; 
in this way all the subjects will become familiar to 
all. This will make an interesting exercise and per- 
manently fix the facts upon the minds. 

Other studies may be reviewed in a similar way: 
In geography, if the children are learning the defi- 
nitions, the words cape, island, river, etc., may 
be written on the cards, and the children give the 
definitions: if in map questions, the names of cities, 
counties, river, etc., may be written, and the child- 
ren locate the places till they can all remember 
about them. 

In history, names of prominent men, generals, 
battles, dates, etc., may be used in the samo way. 
This exercise will help the children in their lan- 
guage and give trem confidence, while it will also 
greatly relieve the teacher. 

Cards may also be used in arithmetic, even in the 
lowest grades: for instance 6+2 may be written; 
the child who receives it may say 6+2 are 8, or a 
better way will be for him to make a practical ex- 
ample of it, and say, ‘‘I earned six cents one day 
and two cents another day, then I had eight cenis, 
because six cents and two cents make eight cents.” 
Subtraction, multiplication, and division may be 
placed upon them, also miscellaneous examples. 
The figures and signs are all that are necessary to 
place upon the cards, the children being taught to 
supply the rest. A number may be placed in one 
corner of the card which may be used to subtract 
the result from, as; 7x5 with fifty in the corner. 
The example may be explained thus. :It one yard 
of calico costs seven cents, five yards will cost five 
times seven cents, which are thirty-five cents; if ! 
give a fifty cent piece, I will receive the difference 
between fifty cents and thirty-five cents, which is 
fifteen cents.” 

The children may be readily taught to make up 
these examples and will find much pleasure iv 
doing it. 

Cards may be used for language lessons and story- 
writing as well; for instance one or more worls 
may be writven upon them, and the children make 
sentences using the words properly. ‘‘Is” and 
“are,” **was” and “were,” Sq? and Soe, 2? etc.. 
are good words for. this purpose. A number of 
words suggestive of a story may be written. 
iuseiatations may fe. written upon cards and dis 








this I keep one envelope for receipts and one for 
bills to be paid. ‘ 
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uted in like manner, and special attention may 
be given to the-reading. ts 
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SPELLING. 


By H. H. B. 

I write ten or twelve words on the board, orally 
giving their meaning, and have the pupils copy 
them in blank spellers. These will form the lesson 
for the next day. At the recitation I supply each 
with a sheet of paper, cut and ruled for the purpose, 
and have them write the words, as I pronounce 
them, and after that each correctly uses the word 
jp a sentence. When the words and sentences 
are all written, I collect the papers and correct 
them at home during the evening, returning the 
papers the next morning. 

In selecting the words, I generally select either 
words that they can easily and correctly use orally, 
but would be liable to misspell in writing; or 
words of which they do not know the full mean- 
ing, but which they ought to use, especially in 
writing, instead of their short child-like words. 
At first the pupils were apt to give definitions or 
short phrases, explaining the meaning of the words, 
instead of sentences, but afterward they used the 
words in well expressed sentences. 

It appears to me that by giving a few words and 
associating each word with some thought, the 
scholars will not only better remember the spel- 
ling of the words than they would by learning a 
cohumn of words from a spelling book, one-half of 
which they do not know the meaning of. This 
method gives them practice in cumposition as 
well as increasing their vocabulary, which is not 
an unimportant factor by any means. 

(As to correcting the spelling: Is the plan given 
by H. H. B. the best? Rather let the pupils exainine 
the papers. Son:e choose a committee for each day. 


If this committee pass errors they are charged to 
them as well as the pupils. ) 


LESSONS IN COLORS.—NO. IT. 


PRIMARY CLASS. 

Care should be taken that in these lessons the 
children are not crowded. Two lessons should be 
given to each color, with a thorough review of the 
first before uhe second. Thus, upon the day of the 
second lesson, place three or four colors before the 
class, requesting the children to pick out the color 
learned about in the lesson before. They will se- 
lect the red. Then ask them to tell which of two 
or three is the best red. After all have been review- 
ed on this, take the red card from the box of color 
cards and the reds of other materials; request the 
children, singly, to match the best reds. Let them 
next name different objects in the room that are 
red, and tell whether good reds or not. In no case 
should they be told the name of a color they have 
not had nor are at the time studying. If they ask, 
reply that you can’t tell them now, but will give 
them a nice lesson all about it ina few days. An- 
other way is to take two pieces of crayon, one red 
and one white. . Stand by the blackboard and make 
a mark, calling upon the pupil to tell you with 
which it is made. Then, making a red; then a 
plain; two plain and ared, etc.; in any way so 
long as they have no clue to which it will be; call- 
ing on every member of the class to tell you wheth- 
er a mark is made with the plain or the red cray- 
on. In this way, giving two lessons to each color, 
(the first with the palette, colored cards and bunch- 
es of wool; the second by review after the manner 
given above or any other devices) proceed until 
they have learned the seven colors of the spectrum, 
ie., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and vio- 
let. After the second lesson (the entire lesson upon 
red), orange should be taken up. After they have 
been shown the color on the palette and by cards and 
various other materials, and have the name well in 
their minds, cards and wools of both red and orange 
should be distributed, one to each pupil. Then tell 
them to take a good look at what they have in hand 
80 each will know the color he has when he sees it 
again. They should then be asked to fold their 
arms over their colors, putting them out of sight. 
Then the teacher, holding up one of these colors so 
that all may see it, requests those to stand who 








have the color like it, and hold it up so that the 


teacher may easily see it. Should any make the 
mistake to stand when he has not the color, ask 
him to come in front of the class and compare his 
color with the one held by theteacher. Heand the ' 
class may then decide whether or not the two are 
alike. 
After they have learned more colors the same 
plan may be pursued with variations. 

When the pupils know the names of the common 
colors, the teacher may distribute cards, etc., 
among them, and then request all who have a blue 
color to show it; then those who have good reds 
blues, ete. In each instance let the class correct the 
mistakes made in showing the wrong color. Atthe, 
close of each of these exercises call upon one pupil | P 
to collect the reds, another the blues, another the 
yellows, etc., the class correcting any mistakes. 
Later lessons may be given in the same way upon 
light and dark reds, blues, etc. 

The first lesson should be short, so that their 
memories are not taxed; subsequent lessons, which 
require more activity on the part of the pupils, 
may be longer. 

After the seven colors have been learned excellent 
drill may be given by placinz the chart of colors 
before the class; then call out two pupils; let one 
take a pointer; the other a color-card, which he 
may show first te the one holding the pointer, then 
to the class. The one with the pointer tries to point 
to the same color on the chart—the class saying 
“right” when he succeeds. As these two pupils 
return to their seats, two others may be called up- 
on to proceed in a like manner with another color. 
Another way is to call three pupils out, one who 
takes the pointer, one the cards, and another the 
crayon box. The teacher names a color, the pointer 
indicates which one it is upon the chart, the second 
pupil picks it up from among the cards and the 
third makes a mark on the board with a crayon of 
the color. 

ANOTHER: Let a pupil stand by the table on which 
a variety of objects are placed, and, as one member 
of the class after another names a color, he is to 
try to find it, and hold it up before the class; when 
“right” or ‘‘ wrong” will be said by the pupils, as 
the case may be. When this pupil fails to prompt- 
ly select the color named, the one who named it 
may go and find the color, and then take the seat 
at the table, while the first pupil returns to his seat. 
During this exercise the aim should be to name 
the color which the pupil does not know well 
enough to select quickly, thus sending him to his 
seat, that another may take his place at the table. 
When the pupils have become familiar with the 
colors, fresh interest may be added to the lessons 
by calling out different pupils to act as teacher in 
conducting the exercises. To distribute and collect 
the colored papers in an orderly way, they may be 
placed upon slates, and one slate passed to each row 
of seats; or they may be put into envelopes of stout 
paper, and as these are passed from pupil to pupil, 
each one will take out (or put back, as the case may 
be) a paper and pass the envelope on. 

These different orders may be changed as oftenas 
seems best tothe teacher from the requirements of 
the children. Children should also be encouraged 
to observe the colors of flowers and other objects, 
at home and when out, and to tell at school about 
what they have observed. With young children 
these color lessons may be given daily or every 
other day; while with more advanced primary pu- 
pils one lesson a week is enough; all to be adapted 
to the requirements of the school and the other 
exercises. 

These are given as much for illustrative lessons 
as for directions, and it is hoped that from them 
the teacher will devise other exercises with the same 
end in view, having freshness and variety to offer 
to the pupils, and adding to your own work the 
charms of novelty and originality. 





LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


JAPAN. 

The Japanese are a people of muscle and great 
physical endurance. The diet of the working classes 
is entirely of vegetables and fish. and they are very 
economical feeders at that. The quantity of food 





| they require, or at least the quantity they eat, is 
‘astonishingly small when compared with the food 


devoured by meat-eaters from the Western world. 
The amount of manual labor they perform is simply 
prodigious. ‘lhe coolie does the work for which 


* oxen and horses are utilized elsewhere. They are 


possessed of immense power of limb, being able to 
pull loads such as a horse draws with us. 

The coolie is short, compact, with well expanded 
chest and muscles of iron, They exist on a light 
and scanty diet of rice and vegetables, together 
with fish. The Rikisha men (carriers of men) are 
of much slighter build, but they are also full of 
muscle. It is not considered an extraordinary feat 
for one to travel forty miles a day with his pas- 
senger. No matter how hot it may be, while the 
passenger is complaining of the heat, he is being 
whirled along and protected by his umbrella from 
the rays of the sun, and the motive power never 
flags. He takes but the slightest quantity of re- 
freshment while on the road—a cup of tea and a 
little rice being the extent of his eating during the 
travel. And they repeat these exploits day after 
day, never eating meats. 

The women are very much below the height of 
Western women; they work in the fields, managing 
the immense hoe in use there. Young and old are 
to be seen bearing loads upon their backs that the 
uninitiated in such work would not be able tostand 
up under. They will travel miles, laden this way, 
with a speed that would be sufficient to tire an 
average Western woman if entirely unencumbered. 
In fact there are very few women who could at all 
walk the distance the old women do while bearing 
heavy loads. And all this is performed on an ab- 
stemious vegetable diet. : 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Dec. 7.—In the Spanish! Senate Marshal Serrano explained 
the policy of his party, which isa modification of that of 1569. 


He desires to establish universal suffrage, k galization of civil 
marriages, reform in the warand marine departments, reduction 
of taxation, improvement of the national credit and hberty of 


press and religion.—M. de Brazza is pushing the French expedition 
in Africa. England has offered France the presidency of the 
Egypt Debt Commission —Herr von Flotow, the composer, has 


become blind.—Anthony Trollope, the novelist, is dead.—The 
transit of Venus was observed with satisfactory results at nearly 
all the stations. At a few the weather interfered.—Diptheria has 


broken out in Madison, (N. Y.) University 

Dec. 8.—The Socialists are increasing rapidly in Germany, the 
government continues repreasive measures.—Four of Arabi's com- 
panions have pleaded guilty to the charge of rebellion, and will, 
like him, be exiled for life-—M. Edouard de Pailleron, the poet, 
and M. Charles de Mazarde, the historian, have been elected mem- 
bers of the French Academy. (See another page.)—Severe snow 
storms have visited Great Britain.—The Ways and Means 
Committee in Washington, have determined on ap imme- 
diate revision of the tariff.—Petroleum bas gone up to $1.154% per 
barrel in Bradford. Pa.—It is proposed to passa bill in the next 
Congress to repeal $10,000,000 of the River and Harbor Appro- 
priation. It is estimated that this amount remains uncontricted. 

Dec. 9.—The Loudon Times announces several changes that wil 
take place in the British Cabinet after the holidays. and hints at 
Mr. Gladstone's retirement after the next session.—The Chambers 
of Commerce and all the German seaports protest against the 
exclusion of American pork; the Government, however, still 
prohibits its importation.—A most horrible massacre by the In- 
dians, took place in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico.—A trai: on 
the Macon and Montgomery Railroad was wrecked near Gufaula, 
Ala., all the passengers but one were more or leas injured. 

Dec, 10.—Arabi Pasha has been gbanished to Ceylon.—Ordors 
have been given to expel all Jews who are within the municipal 
boundaries of 8t. Petersburgh without permission ; it is also de- 
cided that they are incapable of holding landed property in Rus- 
sia —Spain demands that the United States should not enjoy the 
exclusive right of intervention in Panama Cana affaire.—The in- 
creasing amount of travel in Broadway, N. Y., leads to consider- 
ing an underground railway. 

Dee. 11.—General Sir Evelyn Wood of England. will take eom- 
mand of the Khedive’s new army.—France appears to have had 
business reasons for not entering upon the Egyptian campaign 
with England. The national snances were not in a sati- sfactor 
condition. It is said that nt the deficit this year will be $12,0v0, 
and may reach $3,000,000. 

Dec. 12.— the House on Committee at Washington 
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COUNTING A HUNDRED. 


By H. A. 8. 

CHARACTERS: Kate, Maggie, Harry, Sam and Rogef. 
(Kate and Maggie seated sewing or reading ; two 
three unoccupied chairs stand about the room. A noise 
and clatter heard outside. Roger rushes in counting 5, 
6, 7, etc., and sits down in one of the chairs looking 
very heated and angry. Keeps on counting in a loud 

and hurried tones.) 

Girls. (They jump up and run to him.) What is the 
matter, Roger? 

Roger. (Gives himself a shake and keeps on counting.) 

Kate. Roger, boy, are you gone crazy? What is the 
matter. 

R. Leave me alone (continues his counting). 

Maggie. Roger do stop a minute. What can be the 
matter with you. 

R. I say, stop your bother, won’t you, girls? (Takes 
up the count again.) 

K. Why, yes, we'll stop when’you tells us what makes 
you act so oddly. (Roger keeps on counting. Enter 
Harry attracted by the noise.) 

Harry. (Jokingly.) What’s up Roge ; what new trick 
is this. (Looks at him authoritatively.) Why he’s in 
a tearing rage. Come, Roger, now stop this fooling ; 
you’re not going to tear the house to pieces in this 
style. Settle down and let’s know what its all about. 

K. Yes, Roger, that’s sensible. 

M. (Goes up to him.) So it is. 

(Roger shoves Maggie away and keeps on with the 
counting. Harry takes hold of his shoulder and gives 
him a little shake.) Roger! 

R. (Turns quickly and puts his head close up to Harry.) 
What! 

H. (Starting and giving Roger a pretty hard shake.) 
What? 

(Enter Sam.) 

Sam. Hello, boys, what explosion is this? Here, let 
dogs delight to bark and bite, but you friends, Romans, 
country men, what under the sky are you up to? 

R. (One Hundred.) I say, Sam Sawyer, I think that’s 
the meanest trick a fellow ever was up to. You can 
pride yourself on being humane and all that sort of 
stuff if you want to, but when I snare a couple of birds 
and get them nicely fixed in a box with wire across the 
top, I want you and any other mean man round to un- 
derstand that they’re mine and I wish to have them 
let alone, Do you understand? (Pauses for breath.) 

S. (Looks bewildered.) 

R. Oh. yes, (sneeringly) its all very nice to play in- 
nocent, but I know who did it. I know who feels set 
up with being an 8. P. C. A. agent, but I can tell you 
one thing that you need’nt practise any of your space 
on me. I won’t stand it, and beside the cat would have 
got those birds if I had’nt; they were so young, and I 
intended to use them well, of course I did. 

K. and M. Oh, Roger, is that the trouble? 

R. (Looking rather cheap.) Yes, it is. 

M. Well why did’nt you come and say so without 
making all that noise about the counting. 

R. Because mother made me promise last week that 
when I got mad, I would’nt bow out til I’d count a 
hundred and whatever I do, I don’t break a promise. 

K. Well, you need’nt have ‘‘blown out” at all if you 
had only asked for your birds, when you first found 
that they were gone, I could have told you where 
they were. But Harry knows all about it, and better 
than I. 

H. You see I got home from school early and first 
thing went round to see the little orioles. But before I 
got the box I heard a noise, and hurrying up just 
caught the black cat Jack in the act of getting off a 
piece of the wire you put on to coverit. She had torn 
one part away a little, when it was’nt very secure and 
had one paw in after the birds. I grabbed her by the 
nape of the neck just in time to save little things. I 
saw it was not safe for them there, soI put them in a 
basket and then found a cage up in the garret, and 
fixed the little fellows a place on the stand in your 
room. 

R. Oh, pshaw what a f—. 

S. Never mind, old fellow, let’s all go up and see how 
the birds are getting along after their scare. 

(All-go-out.) 

REcENTLY, while a stiff southeasterly gale was 
blowing, 70 gallons of oil were pumped upon the 
waves in Aberdeen Harbor from 3 valves 28 feet 
apart. The effect is said to have been very marked, 
the waves disappearing wherever the oil went. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

A MEETING of the Male Teachers Association was held 
at the City College, December 9th. Objections to the 
present course of study and the cram system now in 
vogue were freely expressed. An address was given on 
“ Incorrigibles” by Mr. Meighan of G. 8. 55. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1883: President, O. P. 
Howe, G. 8 16; Vice President, C. B. Fairchild, G. 8. 
11; Recording Secretary, C. B. Flitner, G. 8. 57; Cor. 
Sec’y and Treasurer, James Lee, G. S. 25; Executive 
Committee—Christopher Gregory, G. 8. 11, Joseph 
Bernhardt, G. S. 21, A. T. Schauffler, G. 8. 68. A joint 
meeting of the Vice Principals and Male Teachers’ As- 
sociations will be held on Saturday, December 16, to 
discuss the course of study. Here is something for the 
Committee to think over. At a meeting of teachers one 
said: ‘‘ BeforeGod, I donot do any teaching ; I cannot ; 
I only coach the boys; coaching is all that is done.” 
And the rest said ‘‘ That’s so!” 


THE COMMITTEE on Course of Study have invited a 
number of teachers to give their views. Mr. Hess (13) 
H. W. Smith (20) and Prest. Hunter were among the 
number. The general impression seemed to be that 
while some modification might be made the amount of 
study required was not too great. The third grade was 
represented as being more heavily pressed than any. 
President Hunter was listened to with interest because 
heis an independent thinker. He said: ‘*As many 
children go out of the primary schools to earn their 
living, every boy and girl should be taught to write a 
good hand, to work rapidly and with facility the four 
principal rules of arithmetic, and to spell words used 
in ordinary letter writing with a tolerable degree of ac- 
curacy. Furthermore, they should get a notion of the 
kind of a world they are living in; should learn by 
conversations with the teacher a synopsis of American 
history ; should be taught for half an hour every day 
how toread astory silently, and then close the book 
and repeat the story. The drawing course should be 
rearranged and simplified, and as to the course of study, 
the subjects should be distributed to lighten certain 
grades. Asto the oral studies in grammar schools, he 
said that, while he was not in favor of abolishing them, 
he admitted that great mistakes have been made by 
teachers in the method of applying the system. He 
suggested that class teachers should examine scholars 
in a conversational way one hour a week in the presence 
of the principal, to test their acquirements. The sub- 
jects should be such as would incite the children to 
read general literature. The object of this would be, he 
said, to bring out the pupils’ powers as an intelligent 
parent would in conversations outside of school, and it 
is necessary to adapt the proposed course in school be- 
cause few parents are intelligent enough to converse in 
a stimulating way with their children. He suggested 
that grammar should be taught with no text books. 
History (in the lower grades) with no text books. Geog- 
raphy in its first stages only with maps. The teacher 
should take half an hour each day to teach the children 
how to study, how to acquire knowledge by silent read- 
ing. There should be no home study of dates and bar- 
ren facts. There should be a minimum course of study, 
which every child can reach. Then optional courses 
can follow, for those who want to go ahead. Without 
counting the regular school exercises in reading, spell- 
ing, drawing, writing, and composition, there should 
not be more than three important studies in a half year 
in the higher grades. One or two each day would be 
enough. Three studies should not be pursued at home 
on the same day. In the povrer localities no home study 
should be required. An hour or two of study at home 
is enough. 





ELSEWHERE. 

In.—Winnebago County has for County Superintend- 
ent Mrs. Carpenter. She has held the office two terms 
in succession; and it is believed that in the approaching 
election she will be chosen to a third term, She has 
breathed life into school directors, teachers and pupils, 
by bringing their work into the light of public observa- 
tion; holding the county competitive examinations, 
which have attracted visitors annually forseveral years 
from all parts of Illinois, from Ohio, Wisconsin and 
other States. Asaresultof this effort, the school sys- 
tem of Winnebago courty has received a high eulogium 
from the State Superintendent. 

W. Va.—State Supt. Butcher says : There are 213,000 


children enrolled as of proper age for the publie schools. 
Only 68 per cent. of these attend. Only one-half the 





children are in school, We are only reaching 91,000 





out of the 218,000. Whose fault is it?? It is presume; 
that if one-half are out of school they are ignorant 
and of course dangerous. Ignorance never did anything 
meritorious and never will’; never invented anything 
valuable and never will. Teachers should employ pay 
of their time out of school in visiting the parents, You 
should take pains to go to them, interest them in yoy; 
work, and consult them as to means and methods. They 
are entitled to this from you. We should offer induc. 
ments to have children attend. An excellent way is t, 
offer a bannerfor the best attendance in a school djs. 
trict. Let the county also offera banner for the be, 
average attendance from all the districts. 


Boston.—The Evening High School registered som, 
800 pupils. Of these about 40 per cent. are young ladies, 
representing the vocations of the teacher, student ot 
music, accountant, cashier, counter girls, and the var. 
ous employments open to the young women of the City, 
A brighter, more attractive, and more ladylike class of 
young women is not found even in the so-called fashiop. 
able seminary and boarding school. Thestudies mainly 
chosen bythis department are French, book-keeping, 
literature, rhetoric, composition and penmanship, while 
not afew are mastering*the art of phonograplhiy. In the 
male department, nearly every uccupation is represent. 
ed, the major part by young men in mercantile pursuits, 
many of whom are graduates of the grammar, high and 
Latin schools, and a few who have already been honored 
with a college degree. The more advanced studies are 
French, algebra, geometry, literature, and composition, 
In the French department the pupil can graduate by 
well-regulated steps from the elements to the colloquial 
class, when for two bours each evening French is made 
the exclusive and only language of the class-room. This 
class, which is composed mostly of young ladies, who 
for the first hour, are disciplined in sight translation, 
and the second in conversing with the instructor, is 
largely made upof graduates of the high schools, city 
and suburban, and many are employed as teachers in 
the public schools. 


HARVARD COLLEGE.—The Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women reports the number of students 
in Greek 23, in Latin 16, in English 25, in German 14, 
in French 4, in Italian 1,in Fine Arts 1, in History 11, 
in Mathematics 12, Physics 3, Botany 5. The classes re. 
ceived the services of five Professors, seven Assistant 
Professors and eleven Instructors, These repeated to 
the women the instruction given to the students of the 
College in the different departmants. The price for 
a single course is!reduced to seventy-five dollars. The 
prices paid by the students for board have ranged from 
six dollars upwards. The usual entrance examinations 
have been held in the summer and autumn, and in addi- 
tion, the different classes have been required to take 
examinations at the same times that the corresponding 
classes in the College were having them, and the papers 
used in the classes have been the same that were used 
for the men. The examinations have been very satis- 
factory, and the general grade of excellence such that 
the instructors have expressed approval of the students. 
The marks, which are preserved, are generally high. 
Applications for admission have been made by students 
who were not able to pay their tuition fees. Persons 
interested in the higher education of women have kiud- 
ly provided for these cases. During the year applica- 
tions have been made to the secretary by schools of 
high rank, for teachers who had received instruction at 
Cambridge. In 1883, the first examination will be held 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 28, 29 and 30. 
The second examination will be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, September 26, 27 and 28. 


Iowa.—Supt. Lapham of Chickasaw county says : “By 
means of examinations, classify the pupils. Have your 
first organization temporary. Let it be clearly under 
stood that you may have occasion to either promote or 
demote. Seat your scholars by division where practi- 
cable. The little folks especially appreciate advance- 
ment bychange of seats from primary to middle division. 
There is something tangible about this advancement 
that they understand. Have as few classes as will at all 
meet the demands of your school. Twenty recitations 
should be the very outside limit. No teacher can do 
justice to more than eighteen, especially if the classes 
are large. Alternate one or two of the advanced classes 
if necessary. Tell them of the intended examination 
and certificate of common school education at the end 
of the race. Of course they must understand that in 
order to finish the course they must be punctual, and 
regular in attendance, and then it may take a term 
longer than you think. Teach the English language. 





Avoid teaching nothing but rules and diagrams, 1° 
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jearn to use English one must speak it, read it, write it. 
Do this work whether they furnish books or not. What 
you can accomplish in connection with the reading ex- 
ercise is notsufficient. The time for reading should be 
devoted to reading. Reading lessons may suggest good 
topics for writing. Teach arithmetic with earnestness. 
Give many practical test examples, drawn from everyday 
life; be independent of the book. Writing is receiving 
more attention. Simply hearing any recitation is not 
teaching. Study every lesson until you are enthusiastic 
over it. Visit the best schools you can hear of. Speak 
well of the teacher who preceded you, and of his work, 
if possible in truth. 

STaTEN ISLAND.—The Richmond County Teachers’ 
Association met Nov. 25th, and adopted a new consti- 
tution as follows : 

Art. I. This organization shall be known as the Rich- 
mond County Teachers’ Asssociation. 

Art. II. The objects of this Association shall be :— 
(a) To improve teachers and teaching in Richmond 


County. (6) To protect and elevate teaching asa pro- 
fession. 
Art. III. Any duly licensed teacher of Richmond 


County may become a member of the Association by 
signing the constitution and by-laws. 

Art. IV. Every member shall perform any duty as- 
signed him by the Association. 

Art. V. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary who shall also 
ac! as Treasurer, and an Executive Committee consist- 
ing of five members, of whom the President and Secre- 
tary of the Association ex-officio shall be two. 

Art. VI. All officers, except the Executive Commit- 
tee. shall be elected annually by ballot at the Fall meet- 
ing, and shall perform the duties belonging to their 
respective offices. The Executive Committee, not other- 
wise provided for, shall be appointed by the other officers 
of the Association concurrently. 

Art. VII. The Executive Committe shall be vested 
with the following powers: (a.) To transact in detail 
the business of the Association. (b.) To prepare and 
mail programs of the Association. (e.) To act upon bills 
presented to the Association. (d.) To audit the accounts 
of the Treasurer. 

Art. VIII. This constitution may be amended by a 
vote of three-fourths of the members present at any 
meeting. 

Miss Eldridge read a paper on ‘‘ Language.” Mr. 
M. MacDonald was elected president. The subject of 
“School Discipline was debated. Mr. Cleveland excited 
the cur‘osity of the teachers by stating that his order 
was good, and yet it caused him no anxiety. 


Hopart CoLLeGe.—The freshman class] of‘ Hobart 
College recently issued a challenge to the freshmen of 
Cornell to playa game of base ball. The game was 
played, the best good nature prevailing, and Hobart was 
declared the winner by a score of 16 to 2. The students 
and faculty made merry over their victory. Celebra- 
tion suppers and soirees were held in the town, and the 
Hobart freshman were the lions of the hour. But in an 
unfortunate moment an exuberant Hobart freshman, 
flushed with victory and intoxicated with delight, dis- 
closed the secret to the Cornell freshmen, that the ninth 
man on the Hobart nine was a professional catcher from 
a neighboring town. The Hobart faculty felt aggrieved. 
They considered the action of their freshmen most un- 
gentlemanly and discourteous, and ordered them to 
write a letter of apology to tae Cornell freshmen. This 
the young men refused to do, and they were summoned 
before the faculty. The rest of the college took sides 
with the freshmen, and considered any action of th 
faculty in this matter decidedly out of order. The 
freshman class appeared before the faculty, and in 
the middle of a lecture by the president on the serious 
disrepute which might accrue to the college if such an 
action was permitted to pass unheeded and not apologized 
for, the rest of the college students, assembled beneath 
the windows of the president’s study, began to shout, 
blow horns, and raise a general disturbance to show 


their disapprobation of the action of the faculty. Cer- 
tain meubee of the faculty, interpreting the serenade 
asan insult to their dignity and position, rushed forth 
from the room to the campus, where the students were 
assembled. In the melee that ensued several of the pro- 
fessors report that they were severely handled by the 
students, in some cases being thrown to the gro and 
satupon. Two members of the suphomore class were 
captured and ae oe from the college. The 
students in a body withdrew from the co! , but quick- 
ly fell into line again, almost to a man. e students 
have appealed to the trustees to lighten the sentence 
im by the faculty upon the two unfortunate sopho- 
mores. The faculty declare that if either of the sentences 
is revoked by the trustees they will resign in a body. 


LETTERS. 





I have considerable trouble in teaching arith- 
metic. Ienclose some problems that I find a diffi- 
culty in explaining. B. H. A, 
1. How many perches of masonry in the wall of 
a cellar which is 20 feet square on the inside, 8 feet 
high and 1} feet in thickness ? 

2. I wish to line the carpet of a room that is 6 
yards long and 5 yards wide, with duck } of a yard 
wide; how many yards of lining must I purchase, 
if it will shrink 4 per cent. in length, and 5 per 
cent. in width ? 

3. An Insurance Agent’s fees are 6 per cent. on all 
sums received for the Company, and 4 per cent. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. _ 





For the SCHOOL JURNAL. 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 





It is a matter of much importance to select the 
best and most books for u school library for the 
least sum of money. In reply to many requests a 
list of books is given whose price is about $1.50, but 
could be purchased for about $1.00 These are 
suited for children from ten to sixteen years of age. 
Some pertain to biography, some to natural history, 
some to science, some to trade, some to fiction and 
some are works of reference. 





extra for all sums remaining at the end of the year. 
after losses are paid; he receives during the year 
$80,456.50 and pays losses to the amount of $19.- 
814.15. How much commission does he receive / 





I am teaching among the Swedes. Only two or 
three out of a school of thirty-one can understand 
English well. A few more can understand some 
words and phrases, and the remainder or about 
half of the school can not understand a word of 
English, though some of them read in the Second 
Reader _ I have had several small scholars; such I 
have first taught the alphabet, then the name of any 
object I could see or had a picture of, teaching ab- 
stract words hy use of words previously taught. 
Among the many subscribers of the InsTITUTE there 
must be some who can give me good advice on this 
subject. RUTH. 


We have started in my school a library, which 
now contains fifty good volumes. Among these 
are ‘ Abbott’s Histories.” We desire to make an 
addition this term of twenty-five volumes, and ask 
you to suggest books. If you would prepare a list 
suitable for a country school, I think it would be a 
help to many. (‘‘ We” means my scholars and I.) I 
desire to become a real, live teacher, and have 
everything at the school-room to aid me, but after 
doing all in my power am dissatisfied. The Lnsti- 
TUTE is of inestimable value to teachers. It con- 
tains so much that is really practical, I see more to 
be done. E. A. M. 

(A list will be found on another page. The idea 
of making the school a center of light is the right 
one.—ED. ) 





Will you please explain the following problem. 
There has been quite a debate upon the subject. ‘‘ If 
three men can each husk the same amount of corn 
in a day, which will husk the most proportionally, 
two husking together, or one husking alone? L. S. 

(This is hardly a mathematical question ; it in- 
volves sociology. We think two men would do 
more than twice as much as one man, because they 
would be hyppier. On the other hand they might 
stop husking to argue politics. The question is a 
hard one : give us something easier.—ED.) 





Will you please explain in the ScHoo, JouRNAL 
next week the reason an egg cannot be broken eas- 
ily by pressing against the ends ? L. M. 

(Cut an egg across and lay it on its broken edge; 
it will be seen to be an arch; now an arch is 
stronger and able to sustain more pressure the 
higher it is compared with its width. The egg held 
in the hands (endwise) is simply a very high double 
arch.—ED.) 





How many Generals in the army ? R. M. 

(One General, Sherman; one Lieutenant-(ieneral, 
Sheridan: three Major-Generals, Hancock. Schofield 
and Pope; six Brigadier-Generals, Howard, Terry, 
Auger, Crook, Miles, McKenzie. General Grant 
resigned; we call him General, but that is from 
custom.—ED. ) 


You will confer a favor if you let me know wheth- 
er I could get a work on industrial drawing, and 
the price? I would like to adopt it as a text book. 

Wm. Moncrierr. 

(Potter, Ainsworth & Co., of this city, publish 

Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing; it is very valu- 





able,—Eb.) 


Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Things. $3.00 











7 Persons and Places. 3.50 
% oy History of United States. 1.50 
American History (Abbott). 8 vols. $10.00 
| Abbott's Histories. cs 26 26.00 

Science for the Young. * 4 6.00 

Rollo’s Tour in Europe. 10 9.00 

John Gray. 4 5.00 

Old Times in the Colonies (Coffin). 3.00 

Child's History Eng. (Dickens). 2 1.50 

Tales of a Grandfather (Scott). 4 3.00 

Children’s Crusade (Gray). 1.50 

Age of Fable (Bulfinch). 3.00 

Marco Pole (Tole). 1.25 

Vasco DeGama. (*) 1,25 

Pizarro. (*‘) 1,25 

Magellan. (*‘) 1.25 

True Stories (Hawthorn). 1.25 

Boyhood of Great Men. (Edgar). 1.25 

Life of Washington (Irving). 2.50 

Boyhood of Martin Luther (Mayhew). 1.25 

Robert Dick (Smiles). 1.50 

Round the World. (**) 1.50 

Joan of Arc (Tucker). 1.00 

Story of a Fellow Soldier (Audrey). 1.00 

Stories of the Sea (E. E. Hale). 1.00 

Captain Cook (Jones). 2.00 

Two Years Before the Mast (Dana). 1.50 

Mutineers of the Bounty (Belcher). 1.50 

1,000 Miles in the Rob Roy (Macgregor). 1.25 

Fairy Land of Science (Buckley). 1.50 

Life and Her Children. (* 1.50 

History of a Mouthful of Bread = ( Mace). 1.75 

Threads of Knowledge (Carey). 1.00 

Anecdotes of Animals (Lee). 1.00 

Field Friends and Forest Foes (Browne). 1.25 

Little Folks in Feather and Fur. (Miller). 2.25 

Old Folks at Home. 2.00 

Wings and Strings (A. L. O. EL). 1.25 

Queer Pets (Miller). 2.50 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist (Biart). 1.75 

First Lessons in Botany (Gray). 1.30 

Learning to Draw (LeDui). 2.00 

What Girls Can Do (Browne). 1,50 

Tales from the Odyssey. 2.50 

First Steps in Eng, Literature (Gilman), 1.00 

Talks on 7 (Richardson). ° 2.00 

Shakespeare's Stories (Seamer). 1.50 

Boy’s King Arthur (Lanier). 3.00 

Old Story Tellers (Mitchell). 2.00 

Arabian Nights. 1.00 

Robinson Crusoe. 1.50 

Parent's Assistants (Fdgeworth). 1.25 

Sandford & Merton (T. Day). 1.00 

Masterman Ready (Marryat), 1,00 

Settlers in Canada. (**) 1.00 

Swiss Family Robinson (Wyss). 1.00 

Tom Brown Books (Hughes). 2 vols. 3.00 

Bodley Books (Scudder). 5 7.50 

Boy Travelers (Knox). 2 6.00 

We Girls (Whitney). 1.00 

Little Susy’s Six Birthday's 85 

EDUCATIONAL REACTIONISTS. 

There is a party of men and women who fairly 
gnash their teeth with rage, at any effort at pro- 
gress in education. *“What?” they say ; ‘any bet- 
ter teaching than Iam doing? Impossible !" Yes, 
we reply; better teaching than yours is possible ; 
it is the privilege of the teacher of this generation 
to reduce the present chaos to a system, and to lay 
a scientific basis for his work. But this meets with 
no favor froma large number; they are down on 
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the reform. The attempts to weed out formalism, 
and routinism and to bring in methods consistent 
with the furthest advance in scientific thought, is 
sternly resisted. These men are found every- 
where. Boston has them. New York has them, 
so has Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Chicago. In some of these cities they 
seem to generate spontaneously. Nothing excites 
their contemptuous and sneering laughter so much 
as the mention of ‘‘New Methods.” They don’t 
believe in ‘‘new methods.” ‘Not they! 

Sometimes these people are large enough in num- 
bers and influence to overawe others who do not 
feel themselves quite firmly and securely grounde4. 
Here is where they are mo t harmful. If the prin- 
cipal of a school is a reactivnist, his female assist- 
ant (who may have caught an inspiration at an 
educational gathering, or from her teaching, or 
from her experiments in the school-room), shrinks 
from suggesting or trying new methods, and much 
is lost. We are in a transition period. 

Very little of the present. teaching is good ; this 
much must be admitted : it is stated as a fact and 
not to disparage the work. It is not based on 
science ; it is empirical from beginning to end. 
The only way is to hold to the good and go forward 
—to go forward at all hazards. 

There are some men who do not and who never 
will comprehend the new methods just as there are 
thousands who never notice the perfume of a flower ; 
probably nine out of ten men never pay any atten- 
tion to the odor; it is the form they look at. There 
are men who see the seven colors of the rainbow 
and do not notice the infinite tints that range across 
it. There are men who look at the school as a 
place where certain things are to be learned ; they 
deny tlat development is superior to instruction, 
or, perhaps, refuse it a place altogether. There are 
more fo!lowing the new methods this year than last, 
and hence there must be fewer reactionists. Let us 
thank Heaven and take courage. 





THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 





By December 6th the expectant astronomers all 
over the country had preparations completed for 
the transit of Venus across the disc of the sun. In 
most places the cbservations were successfully 
made and many photographs taken; if in a few, 
comparatively speaking, the weather interfered. 
The first external contact took place a few minutes 
before nine, A. M., the first internal contact at about 
quarter after; second internal contact at about half 
past two P. M.; second external contact at a few 
minntes be three, Pp. M. Prof. Langley, of the Alle 
ghany (Pa.) Observatory, and a few others, report 
a hitherto unnoticed spot of light on Venus. It 
will be several years before the result of these 
observations is given tothe world, but when it is, 
the expectation is that the calculations made will 
enable us to know the exact distance between the 
earth and the sun, and a few other facts at present 
not definitely calculated. The transit will not take 
place again until the year 2004. 


OVER-STUDY IN NEW YORE. 





For every pupil who applies himself too closely 
there are a thousand who might prosecute their 
studies with much greater zeal and then keep far 
within the danger limit, It could be easily shown, 
too, that the dangers which threaten from undue 
application to study are not diminished by simply 
reducing the number of subjects. Pupils can be 
crammed to death on three subjects as successfully 
as they canon thirty. The abuse lies in the meth. 
ods of study, and not in the character or number 
of branches studied. This resolution voices the 
sentiment of many so-called practical people who 
contend that a common school system should not 
include instruction in what they term the ologies, 
and that the time given to those branches should 
be devoted, as ‘‘t> more careful instruction in pen- 

_ manship and letter writing.” No doubt spelling 
and reading with some grammar and exercises in 
composition would be tolerated by the practical 
men who insist, very properly, that the men and 
women of the future should be able to write and 


speak the English language correctly. But after 
all, language cannot be taught by itself. The sym- 
bol cannot be used to advantage without the sub- 
stance. And no better practice in the use of lan- 
guage, oral or written, can be devised than that 
which is offered by the study of the natural 
sciences under the direction of a capable teacher. 
In order to become skilled in the use of language 
pupils need something to talk and write about in 
which they are interested. The desire to examine 
objects about him and investigate their relations 
amounts to a passion in a child. And nothing will 
so thoroughly arouse and retain his attention and 
stimulate the exercise of all his faculties as personal 
explorations in the realms of natural science. 

Experience proves that the pupils in our schools 
are never so wide awake as when they are exam- 
ining a leaf or flower or stone with a sympathetic 
teacher. These oral lessons which not only teach 
facts that everyone should know, but which furnish 
a mental exercise which can be obtained in no other 
way, are set down as the study of botany and min- 
eralogy. The crying need of theschools is teachers 
who can find lessons in every object about them 
and who are apt to lead the pupil on to new dis- 
coveries. With such teachers the field of instruc- 
tion will be much wider than that laid down in the 
manual. No subject will be taught for its own sake 
only, but in its proper relation to all the rest; and 
pupils will write better letters, not because they 
know less of other things, but because they know 
more.—Tribune. 





j . 
\¥ SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 


The great need of the South isa common school 
system that will ramify every portion of the South 
and extend the light of elementary education into 
its darkest corners. The facilities for higher edu- 
cation are very well supplied to;the South. There are 
universities and colleges everywhere. All of us 
smile when we think of a country school of some 75 
or 100 students struggling along under the ridicu- 
lously burdensome name of “university,” but, as 
we enter the school, we find that the ambition of 
the founders thereof did not extend solely in the 
direction of high-sounding titles. 

There are universities in the South that rank with 
the most ancient and honorable in any part of 
America. In addition there are female colleges at 
Greenville, Anderson, Due West, Walhalla and 
Columbia, The University of Mississippi, located at 
Oxford, has at its head a leading general of the 
confederate army, A. P. Stewart. Here again we 
find a curriculum of elevated demands. In the col 
ege proper there are three departments, a prepara- 
tory. an intermediate, and a collegiate. 

Much attention is being paid to the training of 
young men for intelligent farming, and not a few 
agricultural colleges flourish in the South as separ- 
ate institutions, and in those states where there is 
no separate school, agricultural departments are 
found connected with the regular universities. Per- 
haps the most hopeful of all these schools is that 
over which Gen. Stephen D. Lee, an ex-lieutenant- 
general of the confederate army presides. It has 
been established only about three years, and already 
has more attendants than any other institution of 
learning in the state. It isregarded as an experiment 
indecd, but is very liberally supported. The Legis- 
lature appropriated at its last session the sum of 
$115,000 for an additional necessary building, for 
apparatus and salaries. In a conversation with 
Gen. Lee he expressed himself to me as being 
sanguine of success, and of demonstrating that it 
meets a want in the state. He regards it as a ques- 
tion of only a few years before having as many as 
1,000 students learning to become good farmers. It 
is usually supposed that anybody can farm. But 
the failure of so many men is teaching that one 
must learn how to plant in order not to impoverish 
himself and his friends, if they become his creditors, 
just as one learns to conduct any other difficult busi- 
ness by study and experience. 

Intcrest in the education of the young women is 
rapidly increasing inthe South. When the fathers 





of the land were rich and servants were abundant, 


their daughters were reared with the notion that 
their main business was to get married. They wer, 
therefore polished off at some boarding school thet 
aped the style and claimed the title of a femal 
college. The times have changed and tho peopl. 
have changed with them. I believe some philoso. 
phers say they alwaysdo. At any rate they have 
done so in the South. Young women are coming ty 
believe that it is not the whole of life to get married, 
I do not mean that they are growing averse to being 
disposed of in this way, but they have learned 
that a woman can achieve a career, keep her own 
name and have ‘‘ Miss” inscribed on her tombstone, 
The result is that there is a decided improvement 
in the thoroughness of their education and the 
character of their studies. There is less of war 
work and more of mathematics, nut so much of 
piano and a great deal more of baking. for they are 
actually learning to cook at some of their colleges, 
as the boys are learning to farm.—Boston Herald, 


EATING AND HEALTH. 








There is a growing conviction that three meals 
each day are too many for health. And the reason 
is this : the body is tired and needs rest more than 
food. If one sleeps on his back after a hearty meal 
the weight of the stomach resting on the great vein 
of the body near the backbone, compresses it, and 
arrests the flow of the blood more or less. If the 
arrest is partial, the sleep is disturbed. and there 
are unpleasant dreams. If the meal has been re- 
cent or hearty, the arrest is more decided, and the 
various sensations, such as falling over a precipice, 
or the pursuit of a wild beast, or impending danger, 
and the desperate effort to get rid of it, arouses us, 
and we wake in a fright. Sometime one is not able 
to arouse, what then? Death follows. Some are 
found lifeless in their bed in the morning. *‘They 
were as well as they ever were the day before,” and 
often it is added, ‘‘and ate heartier than common!” 
The possibility of this is enough to deter any rational 
man from a late and hearty meal. The truly wise 
will take the safer side. For persons who eat three 
times, it is simply sufficient to make the last meal 
of bread and a cup of some warm drink. As little as 
possible is best. 





JosEPH Coox.—Mr. Cook has met with a most 
enthusiastic reception from the people of the Pa- 
Pacific coast. He has lectured and spoken in pub- 
lic two hundred and fifty-seven times, in various 
parts of the world, during the two years of his ab- 
sence, eighty-three times in England and Wales. 
thirty-nine times in Scotland, thirteen times in Ire- 
land, twice in Germany, twice in Italy, forty-two 
times in India and Ceylon, five times in China, 
twelve times in Japan, fifty-two times in Australia, 
five times in Tasmania, once in New Zealand ani 
once in the Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. Cook said his audiences had been large, and 
that he had spoken in English, and, except in Ja- 
pan, without an interpreter, there being no diff- 
culty anywhere in finding an English speaking 
audience. He has an increased respect for the bet- 
ter class of Orientals. He found the Brahmins 
possessed of considerable physical acuteness, but 
not equal to the Germans. In business the Parsee 
merchant will cheat a Greek, who can cheat a Jew 
or a Yankee. He did not consider the English the 
most Christian nation, but the Scotch; the amount 
of liquor drunk in England had amazed him. He 
admired Gladstone, holding him with Bismarck 
and Victor Hugo to be one of the three most iuflu- 
ential minds in Europe at the present time. He 
thought Herman Lotze was a metaphysician equal 
to 159 Herbert Spencers and 517 John Fiskes. 


Lt the idea at once prevail that to be educated 
is to know how to live, and that in order to know 
that, one must first know how to think, and we shall 
then see our institutions of learning metamorphosed 
from cramming machines into the true educators 
they should be. O, for more honest sense and !ess 
ore ious culture! O, for more thinkers an 

wer readers! This is the need of our age. AD 
bh cannot conceive of ter eyes: * nace & 

w, earnest, though reading take thé 
of that mad quest for ‘‘even a smattering ® 








Eowiedigs” which is the pursuit of so many.—! 
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CLAY MODELING. 


There are very few children who are not pleased 
if permitted to exercise their facvlties in modeling 
forms in clay. This is a very strong point in favor 
of the introduction of clay modeling into the pub- 
lic schools, for it will be found that those occupa- 
tions Which give pleasure to the children do in 
some way bring into action some of their powers. 

There is one apparent objection to the use of 
day; it lies in this: that in using it the hands and 
cdothes of the children may become soiled; but, 
when a child manifests a lack of neatness, the 
teacher or parent can, by depriving him of the 
privilege of using it, induce him to exercise care 
and foxm habits of cleanliness. 

The easiest form wrought in clay is the sphere. 
It should be the first form made by the child, and 
he should be led to make it as nearly perfect as he 
can. To accept work from a pupil that he has done 
carelessly is to countenance careless work and en- 
courage its reproduction in other forms. Deprive 
the pupil who slights his work, or does not do his best, 
of the privilege of working in the clay, and you 
resort to a natural end, in a majority of cases, to 
an effective punishment. Many iorms closely re- 
lated to the sphere can be made from it—cherries. 
grapes, an apple, a potato, a nut, a head, etc. Do 
not hurry the pupils from one form to another. 
A part of the time of each exercise, after the first 
two or three, ought to be given to the invention of 
forms by the pupils, that is, to making forms of 
their own choosing. From a sphere a cube can be 
made, striking the sphere on a flat surface, not 
very hard, then on the opposite side, remembering 
to work from opposites as much as possible, there- 
by preserving symmetry in changing from one form 
toanother. In making the cube, it will be found 
that the sides of the form, as it approaches the 
cube, will become concave. Fill the depressions 
with more clay. The clay, from handling, will soon 
begin to crack. This defect can be remedied by 
adding more clay or by dampening the fingers on 
a moist sponge or cloth and rubbing the fracture 
until it disappears. 

Teachers who expect young pupils to make beau- 
tiful forms will be disappointed, and will probably 
lose their interest in this work. As a rule, the 
children will produce very crude forms. To expect 
perfect forms from their unskilled eyes and hands 
would be unreasonable. The question is not: Are 
they making beautiful forms? Itis: Are they de- 
veloping their faculties ? 

Success will not attend a mechanical observance 
of any directions given. Those teachers who take 
the above hints for what they are worth and then 
think for themselves will do the most for the chil- 
dren.—W. C. Speer in the Marshalltown Times. 








Tur French are steadily persevering in the work 
of redeeming the desert of Sahara by means of 
artesian wells. A large number of wells have been 
sunk along the northern border, more than 150 in 
the Province of Constantine alone, and the work is 
advancing into the interior. One of the curious 
phenomena which the digging of these wells has 
brought into notice is the existence of fish and crabs 
at great depths. The learned engineer M. Jus, who 
for twenty years has directed the work, avers that 
he once boiled and ate a crab which had been 
drawn up from a depth of 250 feet, and that more- 
over, it was of excellent flavor. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY's in London, is an extraor- 
dinary establishment. Less than twenty years ago 
he opened a little shop with two assistants. To-day 
he employs 5,000 people and 300 horses. His build- 
ings cover fourteen acres and he has, besides, an 
immense farm for supplying milk, garden produce, 
ete. He undertakes to trom everything tha’ 
human being can desire £ eart tur and sea, 
He is baker, butcher, mil furniture 
maker, jeweller, builter, dru cobbler, banker, 
blacksmith, dealer in cattle, horses and wild beasts, 
florist, house- ~agent and draper to all mankind, 
and will supply a tiger and rose-bud with equal 
tase and promptness. 


HOSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Tenovesthe uncomfortable feeling ee a experi- 





tnoed after excessive smoking or chew: 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


In the year 871 Alfred ascended the English throne ; 
he was then nearly twenty-two years of age. The 
Danes poured into the country from Denmark in 
such numbers, that for a time he was compelled to 
hide in the woods and marshes of Somersetshire. It 
was during this sojourn that the well known ctory of 
the cakes happened. One day the wife of a swine 
keeper told him to watch some cakes that were baking 
ou the hearth, and to see that they did not burn, while 
she attended to other household duties. For a time 
Alfred sat watching them and trimming his bow, which 
required mending. Presently his thoughts wandered 
off from the cakes to the best means of driving out 
the Danes. So when the good woman came back she 
found the cakes all spoilt and burnt. And then didn’t 
she scold him! Some say she boxed his ears; and no 
wonder, either. She told him he wasa lazy, good-for- 
nothing fellow, ready enough to eat the cakes when 
done, but not willing to mind them while baking. 

After atime he was able to gather around him a 
band of devoted soldiers. He was then anxious to 
know two things: first, how numerous the Danes 
were, and second, the best means of attacking them. 
For this purpose he conceived the idea of going right 
into the midst of the camp of the Danes in disguise. 

Dressed as a harper or minstrel, the disguised King 
made his way into the camp of the Danes. His music 
was so attractive to these wild Northmen that they 
treated him must handsomely ; they took him to their 
king, Guthrun, who invited him to feast at his table; 
thus he spent some days in the camp. Alfred bad his 
eyes and his ears wide open, and took notice of every- 
thing that would aid him in his intended attack. One 
night, while the Danes were holding their revelries, 
and drinking their mead and ale, he stole away from 
the camp. Meeting a few of his officers in the forest, 
he sent them to gather as many of his soldiers as they 
could. He then made out his plan of attack, knowing 
well which would be the best hour to make it, and 
knowing exactly where to strike. Nextday he attacked 
the enemy, defeating them with great slaughter, and re- 
gained his crown. 

From that time the Danes never troubled England 
again as long as Alfred lived. Instead of driving 
them all out of the country, or putting them to death, 
as he might have done, he allowed them to settle down 
in a part of the country which he gave them for their 
own. This was the true method of subduing them. 
Guthrun and several of his chiefs were baptised ; and 
the fierce Danes, who were once the terror of the people, 
settled down into quiet, peaceable citizens. 

When peace was restored, King Alfred turned his at- 
tention to making good laws and to improving the con- 
dition of his people. He built ships of war, and erected 
forts, he established schools and encouraged learning in 
every possible way. He promoted commerce and home 
manufactures. To do this he brought over from other 
countries men who could instruct in useful arts. Many 
of the laws known as Common Law, owe their origin to 
King Alfred the Great. 

He set his people a good exemple of regular industry. 
Each day he divided into three equal portions of eight 
hours each : one part he gave up to sleep, meals, and 
recreation; another part to business and the affairs 
of his country ; the third part he devoted to learning 
and religious exercises. He invented time-candles, 
which burned down from notch to notch in a cer- 
tain number of minutes. To protect them from being 
blown out, by the draughts which forced themselves 
through every part of the houses of those times, he 
placed these candies in lanterns made of fine horn. He 
died after a reign of twenty-nine years, and England 
lost one of its best and noblest Kings.—Scholar’s Com- 
panion, 





TALES OF A TRAVELER.—IV. 


The best part of last Christn.as was spent in the library 
after dinner with Uncle Fred. He has traveled exten 
sively in Germany, and told us lots of legends, for the 
German people have legends about everything, but espec- 
ially about Christmas. The one I liked best was: 

‘‘Hermann, the charcoal burner, drew his cleak tightly 
around him as the wind whistled more fiercely than ever 
through the trees of the Black Forest. He was return- 
ing from the castle near by, whither he had been carry- 
ing a load of charcoal, While thinking of his dear little 
children athome, and wishing that he had more to show 








for his hard work that he might better supply their 
_ wants, he heard a low wailing near by. Guided by the 


sound he felt around until he found a little child half 
buried in the snow. The little creature was but poorly 
clad, and was shivering and sobbing by itself. 

“* Why, little one, have they left thee here all alone 
to face this cruel blast?’ The child merely looked pite- 
ously up in his face for reply. 

** Well, I can not leave thee here. Thou would'st be 
dead before the morning,” said Hermann ; and taking it 
up tenderly in his arms he wrapped his cloak about the 
little figure and warmed its hands in his bosom. Arriv- 
ing at his hut, he put the child down and knocked upon 
the door, which was quickly opened and the children 
ran to meet him. 

** | have brought thee a guest to our Christmas-eve 
supper,” he said to his wife while leading the little one in. 

‘And welcome he is,” said the good frau; ‘“‘let him 
come and warm himself by the fire.” 

The children were delighted with having a little visi- 
tor and all pressed around te welcome and gaze at him. 
They showed him their pretty fir tree, decorated with 
colored lights in honor of Christmas eve, and wanted 
him to join in their pleasures. When they sat down to 
supper each child gave some of its share to the little 
guest, while they looked with admiration at his fair blue 
eyes and golden hair,which shone so as to shed a brighter 
light in the little room. As they gezed it grew intoa 
sort of halo round his head and his eyes beamed with a 
heavenly luster. Soon two white wings appeared at his 
shoulders, and he seemed to grow larger and iarger, and 
then the beautiful vision vanished, spreading out his 
hands as in benediction over them. 

Hermann and his wife fell upon their knees, crying 
solemnly, ‘‘ The holy Christ-child,” and then embraced 
their wondering children in joy and thankfulness that 
they had entertained the Heavenly Guest. 

The next morning, in passing the place where he had 
found the fair child, Hermann saw a cluster of lovely 
white flowers with green leaves, which looked as if the 
snow itself had blossomed there. 

The charcoal buruer picked some and carried them 
reverently home to his wife and children, who tended 
them carefully in remembrance of that wonderful Christ- 
mas eve, calling them Chrysanthemums. 

Every year, as the time came round, Hermann’s chil- 
dren put aside a portion of their feast and gave it to 
some poor little child, according to the words of the 
Christ : ‘*‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto ove of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

‘Is that true, uncle ?’ one of us asked. 

“At any rate the little German chi. dren think it is, and 
many of them follow the example oi Hermann’s chil- 
dren, and always give part of their Christmas feast to 
the poor.—Scholar’s Companion. 





WHO WAS THOMAS A KEMPIS? 





Many have seen this name after some sage piece of 
ulvice or quaint criticism, and have wondered who he 
sor was. His name was not Kempis, but Hamerken. 
He lived in Kempen, and as a means of distinguishing 
him from other Thomases he was called Thomas Kem- 
pen. He was born in 1879, and when twenty-one 
determined to devote himself to the service of God, and 
so entered a monastery, where he led a secluded life for 
more than ninety years. His character for sanctity and 
learning stood very high among the people cf his own 
time, but his name has come down through ages more 
on account of his writings, which consist of sermons, 
treatises on moral virtues and theology, pious biogra- 
phies, lett rs and hymns. Of these only one now remains 
famous ; it is the celebrated treatise ‘‘ On the Following 
(or Imitation) of Christ... The original is now in the 
Burgundian Library at Brussels, and, next to the Scrip- 
ture, hae had the largest number of readers of any book 
in sacred literature, ancient or modern. Dean Milman 
said that upon its pages there “is gathered and concen- 
trated all that is elevating, passionate, profourdly pious 
in all the older mystics.” 

The handwriting in the original volume is good and 
generally clear. The manuscript first belonged to the 
Monastery of Mt. St. Agnes, in which Thomas a Kem- 
pis spent his life. Beside being a very rare old book, 
with an everlasting treasury of good things in it, it has 
had quite a history.—Scholar’s Companion. 





“Sings and speaks without contracting hoarseness, 
as formerly. General health improved. Suffers but 
little from colds—and not at all from Neuralgia” If you 
wish to know how this great gain was effected, write to 
Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1109 Girard St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for their Treatise on Compound Oxygen, and learn 





all about tke most remarkable curative agent yet dig 
covered. It will be sent free. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Tae Mopern First Reaper. By H. 1. Gourley 
and J. N. Hunt. Pittsburg, Pa.: H. I. Gourley. 
20 cents. 

This is a book which has been prepared by prac- 
tical teachers of long experience in public schools, 
who have been aided in their work by suggestions 
and assistance from many excellent educators. 
The lesson plan is very aptly arranged. Beginning 
with words and very simple phrases, and proceed- 
ing slowly but very systematically to excellent 
little lessons, which before long weaves in the 
teaching of the lesson written as well as printed. 
Careful consideration has been given to the print, 
paper, and suitable illustration, as well as to the 
matter of the lesson, which shows how carefully 
and understandingly the work has been under- 
taken and prepared. In turning its pages over we 
are struck with its quality of suggestiveness to the 
teacher as well as the arrangements of its lessons 
for practical use. 





CuristTmMas Cuimes. A Children’s service for the 
Christmas Festival of the Sunday School. Music 
by H. P. Danks. Words by Flora Neely; 5 cents 
each, by mail; $4 per 100 copies. 

This is a very fitting service for a Sunday School 
Christmas festival, and is made up of carols, chor- 
uses and responsive readings, with the entire order 
of exercises for a complete service. The wordsare 
written and adapted by Flora Neely, and reflect 
great credit upon that lady. The music is bright, 
simple and appropriate. One agreeable feature of 
this arrangement is the plentiful supply of music 
suitable tu the occasion. A Christmas Sunday 
School fes*'val should, of all others, havea large 
part of its service made up of good jubilant music. 
This program well carried out cannot fail to give 
great satisfaction and pleasure. 


Joun RanpoteH. By Henry Adams. American 
Statesmen Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr. 
Beston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 

In the opening ch pter of this book the reader 
gets a good idea of the pedigree, early-want-of 
training, and fa aily circumstances of John Ran- 
dolph of Roano':e. In early life his characteristics 
were: strong ‘n friendship, intelligent, rather affec- 
tionate than harsh in temper, but proud and treat- 
ing with Cecided contempt whatever he thought 
contemptible. After a little college life in New 
York he returned to Virginia at twenty-one to as- 
sume control of his property, and nothing of im- 
portance is recorded of his life after that until the 
sudden death of his brother, when he had to give 
up his racing, and his sporting, aimless life. 
About this time politics became very violent and 
the country alarmingly excited about Jay’s treaty 
with England, In this Randolph shared, entering 
upon Virginia politics, as upon everything else, 
strong in opinion, decided in action, and full of en- 
thusiastic fervor. At the age of twenty-six he an- 
nounced himself as a Republican candidate for Con- 
gress. Excitement was great and politics ran high, 
He found Patrick Henry in the lists opposing him, 
but Randolph fought for his office with character- 
istic tenacity, and the result was that young 
‘‘John Randle”, as he was called, won the 
seat in Congress. In the House Randolph 
ruled like a despot. As a speaker he had the 
rare qualities of saying as little as possible, al- 
ways to the point, and indulged ia his outbursts of 
furious temper against the federalists alone. But 
not actuated by the noblest motives in his career as 
a statesman, hesoon gave way to the worst, which 
was a high vaulting ambition. Still he was a man 
of great parts, and was a telling character of his 
time. He was a strong advocate of States’ 
Rights, and adhered to his principles like a 
true representative of the people. Mr. Adamssays 
of the campaign of 1828: ‘‘Randolph and his 
party made but one mistake. In order to 


pull down Adams and Clay, they were forced 
to set uv Andrew Jackson, a man'whom they knew 
t= be unmanageable, despotic in temper, and mili- 

aly in discipline.” At this time he was defeated in 


his candidacy for re-election to the Senate. Virginia 
could not tolerate his extravagance and sent John 
Tyler to take his place; but his district was still de- 
voted and returned him to his old seat in the 
House. Later he accepted the mission to Russia 
from President Jackson, of which the least said is 
the best. Indeed there is a question of his sanity 
in the latter years of his life, which Mr. Adams 
does not attempt to settle, merely mentioning the 
statesman’s own words in regard to his life, and 
adding in conclusion: ‘‘Myriads of other men 
have sugered as much without showing it in bru- 
tality or bitterness. * * Time misspent, and fac- 
ulties misemployed, and senses jaded by labor or 
impaired by excess, cannot be recalled.” 

SUNSHINE IN THE SouL. Poems selected by the 
editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” etc. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers; 50 cents. 

This is a pretty little volume, uniform in size and 
binding with the Wisdom Series, published by 
Roberts. Although it is small enough to fit easily 
in either a lady’s or gentleman’s pocket, it contains 
about 115 poems carefully selected from the popular 
and standard writers. In turning over the delicate 
little pages we see the names of Longfellow over 
**The Legend Beautiful,” and ‘* To-morrow,” and 
Christina G. Rosetti’s over ‘‘ Who Shall Deliver 
Me”? There is also Whitticr’s name, Miss 
Mulock’s, Wordsworth’s, Faber’s, Susan Coolidge’s, 
and many others, who have written tenderly, 
sweetly or helpfully upon higher or better thoughts 
of life, death and the world to come. 


THE HOUSE THAT JILL BUILT AFTER JACK’S HAD 
Proved A FaILurE. A book on home architec- 
ture, with illustrations. By E. C. Gardner. $1.50. 

Surely no book ever started out with a better re- 
commendation than that contained in the introduc- 
tion to this one by Mr. Tourgee. As he confesses, 
the articles for ‘‘ Our Continent” were taken with a 
very decided feeling that little of practical value 
could be found in them upon house and home build- 
ing. But upon investigation he found that the 
writer was sound, practical and clear. Mr. Tourgee 
had had some experience, hardly of an encouraging 
kind, both with architects and his own endeavors, 
and felt little inclined to look favorably upon Mr 
Gardner’s articles; but he here expresses himself 
well pleased with them. There are many valuable 
little hints that would serve one who had _ no inten- 
tion of building, in the way of additions, substan- 
tial comforts and the like. Theillustrations, which 
are clear and pretty, are from the hand of the 
author. . Jill’s house cost ten thousand dollars, but 
the suggestions gotten from how she built it, will 
serve one well who contemplates one at half the 
cost. 

NOTES. 
ARNOLD’s ‘‘ Light of Asia” has reached its tenth 
edition in London. More than 100,000 copies of the 
poem are said to have been disposed of in America. 


D. Lornrop & Co.—This house is well known 
throughout the country by their juvenile publica- 
tions and their varied series of illustrated and other 
books. Their holiday publications for 1882 include 
more than one hundred new books by popular 
American authors, and nearly two thousand illus- 
trations by best artists. Many of these writers oc- 
cupy a foremost rank. Mrs. A. M. Diaz appears 
this year with Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family. 
Edward Everett Hale and Susan Hale never write 
poorly. More than a hundred thousand of Mrs. G. 
R. Alden’s (Pansy) books are sold each year; she 
represented by Young People Abroad and Young 
People at Home. Margaret Sidney is represented 
by a finely printed quarto, What the Seven Did. 
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Wide Awake is an elegant and meritorious Picto;;, 
Magazine for Young Folks, and it has met with y 
rivalled success during the past few years. It no 
stands foremost among the publications of its king 
Babyland, expressly for babies, at 50 cents a yey 
Our Little Men and Women, for public and privat, 
schools and homes, at onedollar a year; and 7}, 
Pansy, a weekly paper for Sunday reading. p 
Lothrop & Co. are doing a notable work—the tag, 
for illuetration has taken hold deep in Boston, ay; 
Lothrop leads the way. 

THE Christmas cards which received the prizg 
offered by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., of Boston, ap 
beautiful specimens of artistic designing and col. 
ing. It will be remembered that last fall Mr. Prano 
offered two series of prizes of $1,000, $500, gg 
and $200 each; one series was to be awarded by 
committee of artists from New York, Boston an; 
Philadelphia; the other by votes of the public y; 
iting the exhibition at the American Art Gallery, 
New York City. Miss Dora Wheeler’s design pr. 
ceived $1,000 for the artist’s and $1,000 for tne po 
ular prize. It illustrates the light of the worl 
coming to scatter the darkness. The verses on the 
back of the card are by Mrs. Celia Thaxter and cap. 
ry out the idea cunveyed by the design. 

Miss L. B. Humphrey, of Boston, has taken bot} 
the second and third artists’ prizes of $500 and $30), 
Both are exquisite in tone and accompanied by fit 
ting verses by Mrs. Thaxter. 

The fourth artists’ prize is awarded to Mr. Alf 
8. Fredericks. The design is child-like and eff 
tive—a little boy is awakening on Christm: 
morning. 

In the series awarded by popular vote Mr. Walte 
Satterlee receives the second prize for his design 
children singing a Christmas carol before a win 
dow. There is a richness and warmth in this card 
that will please many. The third popular prize is 
awarded to Mr. Frederick Dielman. The desigy 
represents a band of children near a Christmas tre 
singing. The border is effective and the illustration 
on the reverse side wintry. The fourth popula 
prize is Miss Taber’s pictures, three quaintly dress 
ed figures bringing home holly. 

With the exception of Miss Humphrey the suc 
cessful designers are from New York. Thanks ar 
due Mr. Prang for instituting a competition that 
has created an impulse for art in his line. 





Cork has been recently used in Germany as a sul 
stitute for animal charcoal for the removal of cola 
from molasses. The cork is dried, iguited, ané 
soaked in molasses; then again dried and ignited 
This process is repeated several times until som 
3.5 per cent, of carbon has become fixed. It is then 
ready for use. 

In Mexico, in the house of a wealthy native 
everybody is astir before sunrise. A servant come 
to your room to ask if you will have coffee or choca 
late there. The breakfast, which is the chief me 
of the day, isserved in courses. Fruit is eaten first 
soup often follows, then meat, after that eggs, and 
finally frijoles, the national dish. This last is 4 
dark red bean, cooked with lard, seasoned highly 
with red pepper, and is served in a soup plate and 
eaten with a spoon. It is very palatable, an 
foreigners generally becomes as fond of it as th 
natives. ine is always on the table, and every 
body concludes by smoking a cigarette, the ladie 
not excepted. Coffee and chocolate are served agail 
in the afternoon, and at ~ Oy » om is 4 ne 

r consis’ rinci of tomales, which 
yo spatien) my —y hm vith a forcemeat of chicken 
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or beef, highly seasoned with red pepper and onion 
all aetay Soiled in a clean corn en tied and pu 
in a pot and boiled until done, and served in th 


shuck hot. 
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gia; refreshes the nerves tired by peers 
memory, and gives renewed vigor in all 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

It gives vitality to the insufficten 
andsleep. It gives a b otter disposition to 


Packages. 





Brain and “‘Werve Eood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indiges‘ion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neus! 
“ 4! 4 excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 
diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


t ap pots of Ravn, os 
of the vital or nerv: ae eee Ox ina, and -Wheet Ge oe 
Se ee aneinte or bp? mall, $1.00. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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publisber’s Department. 


Tar CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION. 
4 good deal of interest has been awaken- 
jin the progress of this Association, for 
ne idea seemed an excellent one, besides 
pe principle has proved very popular and 
cessful in England. Let it be noticed 
the outset that the Association resents 
elf to the public simply to do business 
‘ore satisfactorily than it is usually done. 
is idea is, that by co-operation, the buy- 
ana seller may be alike profitted. It 
s propore i at first to limit these adwan- 
veg to ladies seeking for garments; but 
hen this was put on a sound footing, 
«her departments were taken up, so that 
aw we find on the first floor dress, house- 
sping and fancy goods, gloves, hosiery, 

etc. ; on the second costumes, chil- 
‘en's furs. etc., etc.; on the third mil- 
inery, boots and shoes, toilet articles, etc., 
The fourth floor is mainly given up 
king the orders that come from all 
s of the country ; on the fifth is a fine 
+aurant and an elegant reading room ; 
nd the sixth is devoted to the making of 
jresses and men’s suits. 

Itmust not be supposed thata dollar 
re may uot beas advantageously spent 
; a dollar elsewhere. Let it be noted 
nat the Association have reduced sho 
ping to a fine art, and hence present 
fa style and finish that are a pleasure to 
have, This is an age when the style of 
ne goods is a more important feature than 
er, The goods have been selected evi- 
jently by most experienced and tasteful 
buyers : and every city in Zurope has con- 
ributed. Even if one paysa few cents 
more for an artistic thing it is well laid 
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The first annual report of the Associa- 
ion showed that the enterprise had proved 
fiuancial success. Since then the officers 
have secured the valuable services of Mr. 
_H. P. Lyman as general mavager. This 
stleman directed for many years the 
business Of Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co., 
d his long experience has added materi- 
ly to the popularity of the Association. 
About 250 persons are employed, and 
ne whole establishment exhibits an ani- 
mation and activity that augurs well for 
its future. 

The new educational series of Cowper- 
hwait & Co., of Philadelphia deserves 
he attention of every teacher and student 
who is interested in good books of instruc- 
ion. In the winter announcement of this 
frm will be found many entirely new 
orks, and a number of new editions of 
cellent standard and text-books, prom- 
inent among which is Monroe’s series 
yon Reading, Spelling, Elocution and 
general Voice Culture. 

Messrs Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, are making special announcement 
this year of their popular series of Readers. 
These carry out the true theory of 
aching reading in combining the great- 
«st possible interest with appropriate in- 
traction, In every way these books are 
upto the times in the construction plan, 
md excellent in the small details of prac- 
tically carrying out sound educational 
ideas. 


Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, are 
now calling special attention to some ex- 
tellent new publications. They publish the 
cheapest bookson 8S. S. Lessons for 1888, 
containing both explanations and illustra- 
tions; Fifty-two story sermons for chil- 
tren by prominent clergymen suitable for 
presents, and many other valuable and in- 
‘resting works. 
“Those Children and their Teachers,” 
tyB A. Brooks is creating a commotion 
usa ‘Lesson to Fathers” and mothers 
md teachers, and every one who has 
children or is interested im their education. 
description of the subject in the N. Y. 
and other papers, shows that its 
pints are well en, and its exposures 
of the defects of our school s: a re- 
tation of ing truths. @ timely 
ud striking story itis one of the most 
successful of recent publications. 
=. E. B. Benjamin, of New York, has 
4 stock of everything pertaining to 
he studies of chemistry and natural phil 
‘ophy. Schools and individuals are con- 


‘antly being supplied with a 
themicals, etc. of excellent ite eet 


& low prices. Mr. Benjamin an 
mporter and manufacturer, and has a full 
upply of everything belonging to the laba- 
niory. He is also agent for the non- 
listering platinum. 


In the illustrated price lists of R. & J. 
beck, which is mailed free to any address. 
Tachers and students will find much 
‘duable information in regard to every- 


They import and manufacture some of 
yh me s in that - —_ one 

esiring microscopes, mag’ ng glasses, 
telescopes. opera, field or marine glasses, 
photographic apparatus, or any such ar- 
— would do well to consult their price 
E. H. Butler & Co.,a long established 
firm o: Philadelphia, have branch houses 
both in New York and Baltimore, and are 
doing a large business in school and col- 
lege text-books. They are now offering 
for sale the complete series of Mit- 
chell’s geographies, which is a well-known 
work, and occupies a high place among 
standard school ks. They have alsoa 
series of Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and the 
New American Readers, besides the Good- 
rich Histories and Speakers, Arithmetics, 
Reading Charts,Grammars and Maps in 
great variety. 

M. John A. —_ manager of the Bos- 
ton School Supply Co., announces a full 
stock of everything pertaining to school 
work, orders for which are promptly at- 
tended to. This eager ba ge a spe- 
cialty of Wall Maps,of which they now 
have the largest assortment in the country, 
offered at the lowest price. 

*We are persuaded that the ancient 
Hermes with all the subtle art and natural 
resources of the Alchemists, was a ver 
r doctor compared with Mrs. Lydia E. 
kham, of Lynn, Mass. Hermes may 
have been after all only a clever practi- 
tioner of the Black Art; but we know 
there is no humbugin the pharmaceutical 
chemistry of Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 





“T tell you,” said the canvasser, ‘you 
have no idea of the hard work there is in 
this business. It is either talking or 
walking from morning till night.” ‘‘ Beg 
pardon,” replied the victim ; ‘I have a 
pretty distinct idea of the talking part of 
your program. Now please favor me with 
an exhibition of the walking part.” The 
canvasser exhibited. 


SHE was avery pretty young person, 
and he was trying to talk his best. ‘I’m 
a sophomore,” he said at one of her ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Why, how can that be? You 
were a sophomore last year. You—” But 
she saw his discomfiture. ‘‘ Oh, I see,” 
she said, with the softest look of mystifi- 
cation, ‘‘you have two sophomore years 
at your college.” 

A little bit of a girl living near one of 
the cities ran into her mother from the 
roadside with some early spring blooms in 
her hands, and, full of the outside glow, 
exclaimek : ‘‘ Oh, mamma, how pice it is 
to live where somebody doesn’t own every- 
thing.” 

‘* MOTHER,” said little Ned, one morning, 
after having fallen out of bed, ‘‘I think I 
know why I fell out of bed last night. It 
was because I slept too near where I got 
in.” Musing a litle while, as if in doubt 
whether he had given the right explana- 


son : it was because I slept too near where 
I fell out.” 

‘You can talk all you want to abou 
phrenology. I think it is all stuff. Tne 
only important bump I ever found on my 
cranium was here—right in the middle o! 
my forehead, and it was made by a base 
ball bat. I concluded to call it the bum; 
of ignorance, because I didn’t know enougr 
to get out of the way.” 

What a refreshing sight to see ! 


KIDNEY.-WORT : 


ye GREAT CURE), 


RHEUMATISM 
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ting in the line of first class opticians. 








tion, he added, ‘‘ No, that wasn't the rea- | shade 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 


Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIQNS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY : 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 

21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 

fpr C5 (+e es 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cur° sixxcs 


in the Great World's Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; atthe Interna- 
tionai Exposition tm Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms, 


Send for Otrewlar and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont st, Boston 








Bind Your Journals. 





A number of subscribers have written us 
for bin , 80 that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made durable binder, 


seen. The tus for binding the pape 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 's the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 
rs of the country. pm LS a 
inder is $1.50, but in order to 
number of our subscribers to keep the 


bound, we will send it to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We ee tet you will be de- 
ligh with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
Introduces w coll and oa 


perior Das, 
ond Governesses for every department of iratrec- 
* see~maienas gooa schools to parents. Cal) 


M. J. YOUNG, 
and Ti ‘ 

23 Union Square, New York 
PINCKNEY’S AGENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Miss 
American 





Teachers, Tuts 


2. Teachers with ! 
3. Fe Sat on. Rent School 
4. To Advertise Schools and T: 
5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

















THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


Catarrh. The Extract is the only epe- 
Head, &o. 


cific for this disease, Cold in 
Our“ Catarrh Cave," eposay 
) epared to meet serious contains all the 
curative p rties of the Mixtrect; our 
Nasal Syringe invaluable for use ip catart™ 
hal affections, is simple and inexpensive.@ 
+ ; No other 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°"\'"" 
tion has cured so many _ cases of these distress- 
ing complaints as the Extract. 


Bleeding from the 

Hemorrhages. fren siomch, 
Nose, or from any cause, is controlled 
and stopped. - x 

+ we the 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat,.°*, .°; 
\ promptly, itis asurecure. Delay is dangerous. 

Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding or Itch- 
img, itis the greatest known remedy. 

Fer Ulcers, 01d Sores or Open Wounds 
ite action upon these is must remarkable. 
Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imt 
tated. « The wine has the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT" in the glass, and eur picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None 
other is genuine. Aluap inaist on having POND'S 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 

It te never sold in bulk or by measure, 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT...-..---+--- 50c., $1.00, $1.75, 
Toilet Cream...-.--+- 1.00 | Catarrh Cure..----. 75 
Dentifrice........-.-+ 50) Plaster. a cempuncn. ae 
Lip Salve ............ 25 | Inhaler(Glass 50c.).-- 1.00 
Toilet Soap(3 Cakes)... 50| Nasal Syringe. ------ 25 
Ointment ........... - 50.Medicated Paper..-. 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 2% of our New 
Pamphiet which accompanies cach boitie. 
67" Ovun New Pampacer wirs History or oun 
Purranations Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


.POND’S EXTRACT co., 
14 West 14th St., New York. 


“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever," 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purities as well as Beautifies. 
. Kemoves 
Tan, Pim 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches and 
every blemish 
Ge on beauty, and 
we defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the tee- 
of thirty years, 
and isso - 









leas we taste it 
t be sure the 
preparation is 
properly made, 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
. similar pame. 
— . The distin- 
ished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut 
‘on (a patient):—“ Ax you ladies will use them, 1] 
recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
‘ul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will 
last six months. usiog it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes super‘uous hair without injur 
to the skin. Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, So 
Prop., 48 Bond Street, N. Y. 
For sale by all ye and Fancy Goods 


Dealers through the I . Canada and Eurove. 
Also found in N. Y. City, at R. H. M ‘s Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridiey's, an other Fancy Dea!- 
crs. [Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Re- 


ward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 








same. a 
__ BELLS. 
. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
TROY, WN. Y. 
Maufacture a superior quality of Bells. §& 
attention given to CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
on ustrated Catalogue sent free to all 





~ MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those Celebrated Chimes 
and Bells for CHURCHES ACADEMIES eee 
and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE &CO., Baltimore, Md. 


MCACELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the pubiic since 
Church ,Chape!, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; uleo Chimes and 


WENEELY & C0.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FUUNDRY. 


Belle of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
#, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FU 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











New Stries- Golt Heceled Hdge «ad 





Teachers Positions should send 
stamps for A Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and Cohiege Directory and Guide, 
1882 (10th year lication) will be issued in 
June. PIN: "¥’S AGENCY 





Builing, B’dway and 14th St., N.Y 





quailty largest 

50 chromos with 

o@ nt with each order. CLINTON Bros, 
tonville, Conn. 


CARDS cme: Visiting Cards, finest 
variety and lowesi prices 
name gs, 
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A ScotcH minister was once busy cate- 
chizing his young parishioners before the 
congregation, when he put the first ques- 
tion toa stout girl whose father kept a 
public house : ‘‘ What is your name ?” No 
reply. The question having been repeated, 
the girl replied : *‘ Nane o’ yer fun, Mr. 
Minister, ye ken my name well eneuch. 
D’ye no say when ye come to our house 
on a night, ‘Bet, bring mesome ale.’ ” 


A RECENT unpunctuated advertisement 
read as follows: ‘Ifthe gentlemen who 
keeps the shoe store with a red head will 
return the umbrella of the young lady 
with whalebone ribs and an iron handle to 
the slate-roofed grocer’s shop, he will 
hear of something to his advantage.” 

Our Reporter’s Vacation Notes. 

During his rambles this season, our Mr. M. has 
taken upon himself the task of satisfying our 
numerous readers that whatever goods are manu- 
factured in our goodly city of Roger Wiliams, 
are of as high a grade, and as fine in quality as 
can be produced in any spot on the globe, Espe- 
cially is this sv when the skilled Pharmacist of 
many years experience resolves to extract from 
the finest botanical specimens of the vegetable 
world the most potent cure for some special dis- 
ease. In proof of his assertion that .Providence 
affords the best, he relates an interview with an 
acquaintance, given him while sojourning tem- 
porarily at her residence. She says, ** About a 
year I suffered severely from rheumatism in my 
limbs, and neuralgia in the head, which I endur- 
ed two or three months, with as much patience as 
possible, being under the treatment of an excel- 
lent doctor, and trying many kinds of medicine 
without any marked benefit. At last a medica) 
friend advised me to try Hunt’s Remedy, because 
he attributed my severe suffering to the bad con- 
dition of my kidneys, which were not performing 
their proper functions, and I commenced taking 
it, and ina few days the neuralgia had departed. 
my headache had entirely disappeared, the swell- 
ing in my limbs and joints bad entirely gone, and 
I have not hada touch of it since. More recently 
I was troub'ed with impurity of the blood, which 
showed itself in severe eruptions on my face. I 
again resorted to Hunt’s Remedy, and after taking 
ita short time was completely cured of that com- 
plaint. Hunt’s Remedy has proved very benefi- 
cial te me in attacks of sick headache, which it 





always alleviates, andI notice the improvement | bud 


as soon asI take the Remedy. This Remedy has 
strengthening elements, for it hasmade me feel 
much stronger, and has been very beneficial to 


my general health. I most heart ly recommend 
it to all sufferers like myself. Mrs. L. G. TANNER, 
No. 136 Pear! Street.” We si know that Mr. 


W. E. Clarke, the manufacturer of Hunt’s Reme- 
dy, isa skilled Pharmacist of many years experi- 
ence, and a prominent member of our State Board 
of Pharmacy.—REp. 


Great Praise. 


Albert G. Mann, of C Home, Ill., says: 
*¢T have been prostrated for three or more years 
with kidrey disease, at times I was not able to put 
on my boots, my wife has often pulled them on 
for me. I was not so bad as that all the time, but 
I never knew what it was to be without pain in 
my back until I commenced using Hunt's REME. 
DY. Since I began to take Hunt’s Remedy I have 
been free from all pain, and take pleasure in say- 
ing that it is the best medicine that I ever knew 
for kidney and liver diseases.” 


ee ++ — 





THE main token of astrong character 
is not to make known every change and 
phase in thought and feeling, but to give 
the world the finished results.—AUER- 
BACH. 


Tone up the system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 

arilla. It will make you fee} like a new person. 

housands have found health and relief from 
suffering by the use of this great blood purifier 
when all other means faied. 


—— oo 








Gentvus has glue on its hands and will 
tak: hold of a marble slab.—Prof. 8S. J. 
WILSON. 





You can keep your hair abundant and 
lossy, and retain its youthful color, with 
arker’s Hair Balsam. 


Wnuat would be the state of the high- 
ways of lifeif we did not drive our thought 
sprinklers through them, with valve open, 
sometimes ?—HOLMES. 

FEAR NOT. 

All kidney and urinary complaints, es- 
ially Bright’s Disease, Diabetes an 
iver troubles, Hop Bitters will surely and 
lastingly cure. Cases exactly hke your 
own have been cured in your own neigh- 
borhood, and _ you can fiud reliable proof 

at home of what Hop Bitters can do. 














THE material development of our coun- 
try is immense’y in advance of its legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence.— G. A. TOWNSEND. 


>o~+ 
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Feathers, ribbons, velvet, can all be 
colored to match that new hat by using 
the Diamond Dyes. 10 cents for any color. 








A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


[From the Peoria Ill, Medical Monthly, 
July, 1882.) 


We heave use tage id Food, ina garaber ot 
cases of great .and where the stomach was un- 
able to retain any kid of In some Cases, in fact, 
the patients were starving to death. The results Lave 
been more than we expected. We think it 
nee but. trial to prove its worth to every one. 

itor, 


[From the Boston Musical Record, Aug. 26, 
1882.}) 


We have used thiein our fam'ly for many months, 
and it is what is wanted in every household. (Edite:. 


(From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.] 


Many persons of well-known irtegrity and high 
standing, whom we can vouch for, have used it in their 
families and yeoneence wit all that 18 claimed fer it. Ip 
many of our institutions . nd hospitals {t is used ex en- 
- it ig the pure essence of nutriment from 
braltby animals, making new, rich blood, thereby 
building up a strong, healthy body. It is the substance 
ot lite in ‘iqud torm, ani where Murdock's Liquid 
Food is usted death reapsa r hervesi. Itix nota 
medicine 'n any sense of the word, but a tood—as much 
80 and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beefor the richest mutton broth, and when nothing 
else will remain on the stomach of a solid or liquid 
na'ure, Murdock's Foud never tatls to sustain liie anu 
give strength that we know. 


[From the Editorial Columns.of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal, } 


The value of raw 1tood extracts has lone been recoge 
nized by the profession as being superior to cooked ex- 
tracts in all seesting jiséases, such as consamptivon, 
scrofnia, dipthevia, dyspepsia, kidney complaints and 
constipation, aud cases where guflicient nourishment 
canno: be obtained from common food. Such is Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced through the protession of New England, the 1a 
ventor claiming, and toe company indor«inz, his theory. 
and they are the oply mianut»cturers in the word, t' at 
ifthe physicians did pot want them that the druggist 
would not, and it was a waste of time ana money to 
— s ad Other metuod of introducing them into the 
marke’ 


[From the Portsmouth Times.] 


Maurdock’s Liquid Food has given health to all ofour 
citizens of Port-mouth that bave used it. Ot those that 
have been benefiite:! by it, it is wit pleasare that we 
number among them a awmber of cur own family. 

[Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.) 

People who compiain of dyspepsia and an “ all-rone” 
sort of feeiing these days will ind great benefit by as- 
ing Murdock’s Liquid Food. it is a preparation ot 
raw beef, mutton and fruits, and i« so exsily assiinilat- 
ed that iteun be take with satety upon the weakest 
stomach, while a teaspoonful of it contains as much bu 
triment as a coneiderable quantity of ordinary food. 
For tuose whe feel exlausted, either from overw: rk or 
disense, it is simp:y invaluabie. This is not «n adver- 
tisement or a paid pulf, but a voluntary recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, which the writer bas 
sven Seated aguin and again, always wiih satistactory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. ae Times, March 11, 


The experience of physicians and of persons in 
charge oi the sick in ho-pials and elsewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and sume- 
times entirely prevented Dy the want of nuurisuing sub- 
stances with which the cocvalescing patient could be 
fed. ‘ature is often too weak to manage and assinil- 
atc evep the most wholesome art cles. which, with the 
y in vigorous condivions, would be adequate for its 
support. ecially is this the case with infant~, who 
are ‘hus made to suffer for the want of knowledge ot 
those in whose charge tuev may cnance tobe. Amon 
the most successful attempts to ment an artificia 
food ts the article known as * Murdock's Liquid I ood,” 
preparen by the company of that namein Boston. It is 
renowned asa maker of pure biood, which it erppites 
m such control'ing qu:ntittesas to expelti.e weak and 
impure blood engenvered by disease from the system, 
2 to fill 11s place with a life-giving, hea .th-restoring 

u 


Ask your Mruggist to write to us direct for Scraps 
from Medical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
ed by physicians, of ‘‘on-umptior, Scrotala, Nervous 
and ern! Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic). 
‘or st.pation, Diphtheria, intemperance, Cholera In 
antum, Infantile Diarrhoea, Post Partum Hemorrhagia, 
Puerpera, H: moerrhug:ca, with waxy Liver, t’e.vic Cel 
ul'tis, Malar'al and other Fevers, Chronic 8 rumous 
Arthritis, Sciorai-s, or the Spinal Corda, Eczema, Senile 
Gangrene, Perivepiritic Abscess, Nenralzi:. Diabeves, 
Rheumatism, and other Diseas:s of tie Mal-Nutrition, 
1oZ., 15 cia. ; 6 oz., 55 cts. ; 12 oz., $1.00. 























- GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


= a Chevona knowledge of the natural laws 
e operations of di ion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful of the fire 


well-selected . Mr. E 
one our breakfast tables with a delicately 
vored woreeS. w 
heavy doctors’ bi It is 
su of diet 


be hich m save uS many 
ch articles 


ay 
by the judicious use of 
adually buil pp Ryd 
y t up un ng cno 
Srecy tend to disease. endeate of subtie 


maladies are floating around us ready to attac 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by kewping ourselves well {or- 
tified with pure blood ¢ a properly nourished 
frame.”’ e. 


Made simply with bo water or milk. Sold 
gn tine Only Ge 1b nnd I Maboled. : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists. 
London, England. 


AUNTIE EM’S 


Songs for Children, 


One and two Part Songs for Primary:Grades by 
Mrs. H. Boyden Jr,, Illustrated. New Attractive 
and Interesting, Printed in coarse type, on fine 
tinted paper, and nicely bound, 50 cts. Mention 

ddress. 





d where you saw this, A 


PUBLISHER, 864 North Halsted St., Chicago. 





National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the.kind im the U, 8. 4 


r DICALS American 

and at CrusB Rares. Send 

T0 for co! Catalogue.Teach- 
ers th Books, and Station- 

every kind at wholesale rates. 


0! 
A full line of ScaEpLER’s ERIOR 
Globes always on hand. Price-list on 


application. Supplies all kinds, 
addres HENRY D NOYES & OO. 
13% n, Mass, 


SAVE 
MONEY. 
SEND Sh 





mfleld St., Bosto: 


e of the M. Y. Institute to 
YN Mystic Briage, Ot. 











ANECDOTES OF LINCOLN. 





In 1832, when 23 years old, Lincoln was 
induced by his friends to ran as a Whig 
candidate for the Legislature, aud made 
his maiden speech as follows : ‘* Gentle- 
men, fellow citizens : I presume you all 
know who Lam. I am humble Abraham 
Lincoln. I have been solicited by many 
friends to become acandidate for the Legis- 
lature. My politics are short and sweet, 
like an old woman’s dance. I am in favor 
of the internal-improvement system and 
a protective tariff. These are my senti- 
ments and political principles If elected 
I will be thankful. [f not, it’s all the 
same.” He was not elected at that time. 

He resided in Springfield in 1860, and 
there too lived an Irish laborer. John Mc- 
Carty by name, a red hot. democrat. 
Shortly after the presidential election Mr. 
Lincoln was walking past the public- 
square, where John was at work cleaning 
out the gutter. As the President-elect 
drew near, McCarty, ponies in his work 
and holding out his hand said bluntly ; 
‘‘An’ so yer elected President, are ye? 
Faith, an’ it wasn't by my vote ye wur.” 
‘* Well, yes, John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, 
shaking hands very cordially, ‘‘the papers 
say I’m elected, but it seems odd I should 
be when you went against me.” ‘ Well, 
Misther Lincoln,” said John, dropping his 
voice lest some brother democrat should 
hear him, ‘** I’m glad you got it afther all. 
It's mighty little pace I’ve had wid Biddy 
for votin’ forninst ye, an’ if ye’d been 
bate she’d hev druv me from the shanty 
as shure’s the wurruld.” ‘‘ Give my com- 
pliments to Biddy, John, and tell her I'll 
think seriously of woman’s suffrage,” said 
Mr. Lincoln with a smile as he passed on 
to his office. 


Grris’ Names.—Annabella, Fair Anna, 
is the feminine of Hannibal, meaning gift 
(or grace) of Bel. Arabella, Orabilia, a 
praying woman ; in its Anglicized form of 
Orabel, it was much more common in the 
thirteenth century than at present. Mau- 
rice comes from Amalric—himmel reich — 
the kingdom of heaven. Ellen is the fem- 
inine of Alain, Alan or Allan, and has no 
possible connection with Helen, which 
comes from a different language, and is 
older by about a thousand years at least. 
Amy is not from aimee, but from amie. 
Eliza is about the same as Louisa: both 
come from Heloise, which is Hele-wis, 
hidden wisdom. The older form of the 
name, Aloisa, Aloisia, or Aloysia, was 
adopted as Alesia, which has been confus- 
ed with Alice. Louise 1s the femimine of 
Louis, scarcely heard of before the six- 
teenth century. Emily is from Aimylia ; 
itis Etruscan. Amelia comes from the 
Gothic amala, heavenly. Reginald is 
Reinalt, exalted purity. Adelais, Adelaide, 
Alisa, Alix, Alice, Adeline, are all forms 
of one name, the root of which is adel. 


RED LicHTs FoR HOTELS.—The St. Nich- 
olas Hotel, New York, has adopted the 
use of red lights in the halls. Firemen 
say that the greatest difficulty guests ex- 
perience in a burning building is in finding 
their way to thestairways. For this rea- 
son the St. Nicholas has placed red globes 
on the fixtures in the halls that lead to the 
staircase, and white lights in those that 


has|@0 not. A stranger can open his door at 


any hour of the night, and by running 
along the row of red lights, reach the 
stairs in the shortest poss.ble time. 


President Lincoln once said that the best 


| Story he ever read in the papers about 


himself was this: Two Quakeresses were 
traveling on the railroad and were heard 
d.scussing the probable result of the war. 
‘*T think,” said one, ‘“‘that Jefferson will 
succeed.” ‘* Why does thee think so? 
** Because Jefferson is a praying man.~ 
‘And so is Abraham a praying maz.’ 
** Yes, but the Lord will think Abraham 
« = jokmg,” doubtfully rephed the 


A LITTLE Philadel had _ his lon; 
curls cut off. the pe page a how | «den 
noyingly reminded of the fact by the re- 
marks ot all his friends. Tohi izht ne 
escaped them by going with his family t 
the cuuntry. m after his arrival, how- 
ce he came ing into the.house in 
sorrow, saying, *‘ mamma, 
even the hens laugh at me; they all say 

* Cut-cut-cut-got-your-hair cut Y 


‘“*THE candles you sold me last week 
were very bad,” said Jerrold to a tallow 
chandler. ‘Indeed, sir, I am very sorry 
for that.” “Yes,sir: do you know they 
burnt to bs ~~ and then would burn 
no > “You surprise me! What, 
sir, did the out?” “No, sir, they 
burnt shorter.” ul by 





—. 
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Every teacher should own a number of standay 
professional books. He needs them as much 
the physician and lawyer need professional worig 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have ay 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 2%.) 
teachers to-day that have nothi.2g thatis prepang 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a sty, 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stang 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—_oO-— 
Kellogg’s School Management. 

This volume by the editor of the ScHooL Jor;, 
NAL contains practical ideas on this importay 
subject. Any Qcacher will by reading it be aij 
to enter his school with more tact, clearer ides 
and be helped tosucceed in governing. 1t has »» 
introduction by Prof. Thomas Hunter, Presiden 
of the New York Normal College. He strongly 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, s.); 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many oth, 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paij 


De Graff's School-Room Guide. e 

Prof. De Graff is probably better known as , 
conductor of Institutes than any other man. [¢ 
nas given a great impulse to educational progres, 
The book is a care statement of the instructin, 
ziven by him at the New York, Penp., New Je- 
sey, and W. Virpinia Institutes, and especially ip. 
tended to aasist teachers in the practical! work o 
~~ school-room. In each subject the author ja: 
given: 

ist. An Introduction. 

2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 

3rd. Cautions, or how toavoid mistakes in teac)- 
ing the subjects. ’ 

th. Results, or the ends to be attained in teach 
ing the subjects. 

t brings out the most interesting qnd phitcw 
phical methods of prscenting subjects for Instrue 
tion. _ The topics ted embrace nearly ever 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the public 
schoo. Among them are: Keading, phouicg 
spelling, penmanship, drawing, language, history, 
recitations. calisthenics, letter writing, arith etic, 





geometry, mar, geography, climate, natural 
science, linary movements, organization, 
management. 


457 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have solids 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Stands at the head of all books for teachers. |r 
isa priceless volume. No man in this counter 
taught‘as did David P. Page, the first Principa! of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand a 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
tf one can own but One volume, be shouid ow 
this; it isthe book to begin with. It should te 
read over as ofter as possible. It will helo a gooi 
teacher, and jit will help a poor teac™>r, too 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 


Teaching. 
The author was a Pn of Mr. Page. He was 
the President of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso 
ciation in 187 is a popular conductor of 


Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu. 
eational work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. ce, $1.50, postpai* 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin 
cipal of the Millersville Normal School, Px., is a» 


other volume of t merit. lt is sufficient & 
say Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher an! 
that his book is attracting attention as a practica 
bg tor a thoughtful teacher, Price, $1.50, post 
Craig’s Question Book. 

This is ex ly useful for all who wish t 
review their studies or who wish to select quer 
Gone for cored classes. It raphe 0d grey ques 

ions on history, grammar, ametic, etc., etc. 
with answers. Each department of questions 








tollowed by Sopestmens. of answers on sai: sub 
ject; each question numbered and correspondity 
ae — A mens, page. = give lista 
ments: U. S. Hi geography, gramninar 
reading, orthograp: hy, rules of s) clling, 
tore, penmanship, partici): * «id 
ment, parliume™ 
es, and anaiomp 
} Se ona have been publist 
revised edition. Price, postpaid 
$1.50, 
The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is ed for a re 
view of studies for examination. [t also contain: 
8,000 questions with answers quoted from stané- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Calkin’s Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Frimay 
Sch ols in N. Y. City and has had a wide exper 
ng Fe ustoved'b i teach = ae oo tre 

ov y the ers of the me 
polis. This 


is ufidoubtedly the best work on the 
subject published, and should occupy a pre minert 
place in every teacher's library. It is sopecet 
useful to primary teachers. It isa standard 4 


a subject of importance. 
copies of this book have m sold—this shows 


that some teachers prepure for meeting thelr 
sponsibility. _ Its price fe $1.50, postpaid. 
How to Teach. 


This volume describes the methods used in tht 
New York Public Schools (it was prepared! 


Ci tendents Kiddie, Harrison, aii ©: 

kine. t dete.Js the in each rade), sn 

a knowledge of it may almost be said to be '° 

quived of every. sencher “tn the: New York ag 
$1.25, postpaid. 


os he Senses, Oultivation of the mr 

o c ai noF The i 

om. the Use of Words.. On Discipline. ° 

Cc Teaching. ‘ 
These 


manuals are ts from works puis 


ed in land and are highiy Valtod by the Ler 
don ers. They cover a field ; they bas’ 
pra : and are not merely .»--> 


ctica onmeutioms, eeNY 23a 
“ihe at of five Yogf250 postpaid. entre 
&. L. KELLOGG &Co., .” 
2: Park Place. New York 
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VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
fstablished Twenty-One Years The first in 4 
furnish education f 


coun’ a complete co 

women ; also has pre tory and counsen, Gna 
ee on 8 chemical | ay  separane build- 
ag nt 4 rt fons im dieffrent de- 


F 


DEAN, 


ada FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 





cessful purmuing its w in its new and ele- 
gantly urnished ng, We 55th St., where 
times may be ved, and enter the 


will 

While a full classical and co! 

=, sthoes dion ef t or pupils. Bpecial 

en at the option of parent or 

scention is is ety fort music and the modern 
Ly ee rticulars 

foil . ora dence of e Presiden 

W. 40t 8. D. BURCHARD. 





ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN - 
CG ING SCHOOL. Will admit pupils from 
hos. ¥Eu, 1882 to Jan. Lith, 1883, for 
cular of Mrs. 4 B. OGDEN, 1S8t., near 18th, 
Washington, D.C. References Hon. 

U.s. Com. of Ed., Washingvon, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
body, 54 sowdoin St., Boston. 





AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
L yoke Plan. Painesville, 0: Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course 4 ay re- 
ocatly extended. Building d refinish 
Hydraulic passenger Gover “Board and 
ition $175 per year. For illustrated Circ 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. 





Madiso' 

New Yor Full Collegiate, + a KO 
Academic Courses. Twelfth 
Sept. 1882. 

AINE’S BUSINESS bg wee be yen § 

cor. Canal; “L” Station (Esta>lished 1 
Paine’s Uptown pee wy 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 AM, Young Men, 
and Boy: +e? Bookeeping, Rudimen'al an: 

mae tithematics, Corres —_) and all Eng- 
lk ranches; Writing | , monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, barter a 
hand $10. Backward possums rapidly ced in 
private rooms. 


PAUL 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the Té ETH- because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotléss, or imparts 
such dn agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH. etc, It is entirely free from the in- 
mrious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 























Col ds, Broachitis, Asthma, - Catarrh, 
are often forerunners of Consumption. “* 


ure these 5; your 
voice give out in speaking ? Is your voiwe weak? Are you 
troubled with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse or rough ? 


This wonderful a to = 4 
a professional erand 
something to saengthen nice the once ; deve! 


the full voiee er — cure 
all discases of the’ re ee 


For Singers or Speakers they are ee 
Sample bex sen! on vecele of @Sete._ Circulars 
Voice Bars sco W orld Building, Washington, ox, Cc 


HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


Cultured Persons. 

Fine mounted photographs, of celebrated paint- 
ings, statuary, classic scenery ete. Two for 25 
8. in stamps, or four copies for 50 cts, post-paid. 

8. KEYSER, 287 Druid Hill Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 

epanty kang and Lare- 
ance hore Ras Yast 


25, 60 & 75 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 


sc nEnEnS, & mned ascending to Gtrections, to cure or 
rn Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 


Throat and Lungs. 
A Vegetable ; 2 
Purely Veg nt; nota violent reme 





dy; and very 
If havea if ever so a t fail to 
ae Gintiy abs Sc Son i 


a trial. 
often prove ‘it to be worth # bundred times 
aie Be. bottle contains four times as ee 


SCROFULA 


and all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipeias, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles, Boils and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im- 
pure state of the blood. To cure these diseases the 
blood must be purified and restored to a healthy an 





ARILLA has for over forty years been 

recog’ nt medical authorities as the most 

eetel blond pr ~ - in eaeeeaee. It frees the s > 
m from all foul humnoes, and strengthens 

b , removes ali Toa treatment, ‘and 

proves Seell a ccmgiete 1 master of all scrofulous dis- 


A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 


“Some months I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on more The limbs were badly swolien 
and d sores ny =] 
of pe matter. Every remedy, 
I used AYER’S SaRSaPaRI of whiet I have now take n 
three bottles, with 4 result that the sores are healed, 


+ 


and my pynetes | greatly improved. I f-—- ve 
grateful for tg good your Cuediine has done 4 
Ann O'BRIAN.” 


148 anni iond York, June 24, 1882. 


AYES’S SARSAPARILLA 
‘orces, pra uses oi Cuterre,. y 4 
dition of the | blood and a Weakened witality. ene ad 
account of pope AAS strength and pay power 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


restores with the gloss and freshness of youth, fad 
or gray hair to a natural, rich a outer, or —- 
black, as may be desired. it or red 
may be darkened, thin — unteker 
often, though not always, cured 


At 








and baldness 


It checks of the hair, and stimulates a weak 
and to vigor. th prevents ona" cures 
seurf — by ery disease 


scal Dressing, 
oan unequal mcalp., Ae it contains neither oil nor aye. 
renders the hair soft, glossy, and silken fn appearance 
parts a delicate, agreeable, and perfume. 
J. me An eras tain Vio Me Arthur ( Ohio) En- 
Harr Vicor is a most ex 
5 peek of it from my own 
wth of new hair. 
makes it glossy and soft. he 1G 0R is also a sure 
cure for dandruff. Not within my knowledge has the 
err ye failed to give entire p wae g- ey 
+ aren, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in 
their excellence, and always give 


LUSTKO S10 SHO# DRESRIMG for Ladies stiver tina & Chikdvens Shoee 


LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
others. Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 


CY b gts a A easily ucade. Cost of 


Frond Augusta, Me. 
R510 S20 0a SLE Grcmen Oo. sort nnd “Be 











- * Now, my dear,” said Mrs. G. to her 
young hopeful, “your sister’s sweetheart, 
Captain Brown, is coming for dinner this 
evening, and I want you to concuct 
yourself like a little gentleman ; you may 
express mild surprise when he speaks of 
his'adventures, bus you must not inter- 
rupt him, or make him feel as if he were 
not at home with us.” ‘All right, ma,” 
said Johnnie. The Captain came, and 
immediately began to tell of having killed 
two tigers in one day in India, when 
Johnnie thought the time for mild sur- 
prise Was at hand, and getting up, said, 
**Oh, what are ye givin’ us?” The cap- 
tain shortly felt himself at home. 


——o oe + 








TIME AND EXPENSE SAVED. 

Hard workers ar- subject to bilious at- 
tacks which may end in dangerous illness. 
Parker's Ginger Tonic keeps the kidneys 
and liver active, and by preventing the 
attack saves sickness, time and expense.— 
Detroit Press. 

Lost.—Somewehere between sunrise 
and sunset, 
Two golden hours ; 
Each set with rich diamond minutes, 
No reward is offered, 
As they are gone forever. 





ARE YOU EXPOSED 


To malarial influences ? then protect your 
system by using Park« r'sGinger Tonic. It 
strengthens the liver and kidneys to throw 
off malarial poisons, and is good for gen- 
eral debility and nervous exhaustion. 

** May BE there “ian't any God for the 
United States,” said a Canadian Mayor to 
Col. Robert ngersoll. ‘but there is one 
for Canada ; and you can’t have any hall 
in this town in which to defame him.” 

————_oo > 

v4) v ime o 
earth, had proved Ayers Cherry, Pectoral 10 be 
the most reliable remedy for colds. coughs, and 
al’ lung diseases. Neglected cold often become 
incurable ailments. with them in time, and 
prevent their becoming deep-seated in the system 

THE greatest man is he who is both born 
and made, who is at once tical and 
scientific, -who has genius and talent, each 
supporting the other.—Dr. JoHN Brown. 

LIVER, KIDNEY AND BRIGHT'’S DISEASE. 

A medicine that destroys the germ or 
cause of Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, Kid- 
ney and Liver Complaints, and has power 
to root them out of the system, is above 
all —— Such a medicine is Hop Bitters, 

positive proof of this can be found by 











hair | one trial, or by asking your neighbors who 


have beep cured by 1t. 

AN exceedingly fat gentleman had to 
travel by coach from Macon in France, 
and requiring more roum than an ordi- 
hary nger, sent his servant to book 
two places and pay forthem. When he 
went to the office the next day to take his 
place, he found ‘‘one seat had been booked 
inside and one outside.’ 


*,* “Keep to your place and your place 
will keep you.” But you cannot keep to 
your place without health, the foundation 
of all success. For instances, a railroad 
engineer in the employ of the C. M. & St. 
Paul R.R. had been griev ay! affected 
with diabetes for six years. He took four 
boxes of Kidney-Wort and now writes 
that he is entirely cured and working 


regularly. 


LIVING movements do not come of com- 
mittees ; they cume of individuals.—J. H. 
NEWMAN, 








An Extended Popularity. Brown's Bron- 
cu1aL TEOCHES have been before the public 
many years. They are em poses. For 
all other articles used for similar 

ying Coughs, Colds, and T’broat 
have been proved reliable. 


a 
SAVE the moments; they are the gold 
dust of time. 





CONSUMPTION cu RED. 

An old physician, retired from practioe, having 
had nie bands by an East India mission- 
ary dn of a simp ye je remedy Sor 

permanent cure 

Bronchitis, Cotersh, Astiene ap 
Lung Atfections, a positive 
for Nervous Debility and all Nerv ous Complaints, 
after ha tested its w curativ 
in of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 

m adesire w relieve human 


—— ee 





Norn 129 Power’s Sesh. nagig nay ~~ 


\ 





MBS. LYDIA E. Pi, 4, US, 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
alth of Wornar 's the Hope of the Race. 


if 


LYDIA E. GOH 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all these “ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
secommen to our best fuemulc population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Infammation and Ulcer 
tion, Falling and Displacements, anil the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to tbe 
Change of life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusia 
an early stage of development. The tendency to cam 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by (te use, 

It removes faintness, Matulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostretion, 
General Debility, Sleepiessness, De ression and lod 
gestion. 





That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanentiy cured Ly its use 
Jt will at al) timesand under a!) circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern (he feme!o syst: m. 

For the eureof Kidney Complaints of either sex Lhis 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ComM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and £5 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mal) 
inthe form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, om 
receipt of price, $1 per box for cither, Mre Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Send for pamph> 
let. Address as above. Mention this Pup-r 

No family should be without L rota Ek. PINERAN'S 
LIVER PILIA. Tury cure 
and torpidity of the liver, $5 cents per bor. 
so Fo" So'l by all Druggists. “3 
~~ Remember This. 

If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous diseases of 
thestomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Btters are a sovereign reme- 
dy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 





alee 


and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters, 
If you are sick with that terrible sickness Ner- 
vousnea, you will find a “* Balm in Gilead” in the 


nse of Hop Bitters. 


* If you are a frequenter, or a rasident of a mias- 
matic district. barricade yor system agains: the 


scourge of all countries—malarial, «epidemic, bil- 
iousness. and intermittent fevers—by the use of 
top Bitters. 

you have rough, pimply, or sal!ow skin, bad 
breath, ns and d aches, and teel miserable gen- 
erally, Hop Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
blood, and sweetest breath, health, and comfort. 


In short — | 
Bowels. Bloc 
Disease. _— 
cure or he 

$ poor. bedridder, invalid wife, sister, moth- 
er, or daughter, can be made the picture of health. 
by a few bottles of Hop Ritters, costing but a 
- Will you let them suffer. 


KIDNEY-WOR 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
will be paid for a case they do not 

















cwrLUYMENT FOR 


The Quces City Saxpemier Company 
of Com innati, are now man: bo Turing 
Bad tetretuc Ba es new Moekin 
Ladies oot Chil. 
Gren, and ther ‘eneyuaied thal Lat “le 





tus and want rea 
ae See w sell them mm every 
Our agents everywhere 
meet with ready succes and make 

Write st ance for tera aod secure em). 


. alee aa ae 
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What knowledge is of most worth? 































See (3 e V 
What every boy and girl should study. z= 6 e e9 E OE & CoO., 
WhatZevery teacher should study. es OR Cor. euncanaen & WILLIAM STREETS, New ow. 
What will save thousands of dollars. eS ’ Manufactu 
What will prepare every boy for business. ea a BRUSHES, a and _impo rters of —— 
What will avoid troublesome Litigation. em e. opal 
What is more important than ‘ologies.” ce TeeGate poe ae 
What will make this study teachable. ic a" — 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s a 
What branch has been too much neglected. tT ¥ F. W. Devoe & (o's 
What should be used in every school. Tf eSssors CANTAG, ARTISTS’ 
What every teacher should adopt at once. tw ACADEMY BOARDS, FINE COLORS 
Price, post-paid, $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. Liveral reduction made AND IN TUBES, 
for first supply for school use. Oil Sketching Papers, " noahnee 
0. APPLETON §1, 3, 5 Bond St., 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Ave. a tO ar aa 
& CO., Publishers, ) "NEWYORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO. WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials, 
Cakes and Moist. S 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., anes +r ,eenAhad 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. DRAWING CASTS, SORE SEOCEIEGE 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are PAINTING. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 


MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 






BOOKS and STUDIES. 





Paurt Works : Horatio and Jane Streets, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








Musical Gifts 


BOOKS 


Which Teachers Must Have at this 





Time of Year. 


Fro 









CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For Schooland Home | with addition 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts 

POPULAR phy 
For School and Home, with om meng by OLIVER Op. 

Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 

GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE a 

“edited by Prof. J. omg University of Roch 

ester. 1 vol., tenon "Price, 75 cts. 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 


Professor of Geology and Zoology,Bruwn Univ., and editor of The American Naturalist; author of Zoology, etc. 
‘* FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


FoR CERISTILZAS. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
The newest and best general collection. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE. 
The newest collection of the best Piano music. 


MINSTREL SONGS. Old and New. 
The mos: popular melodies in the world, 


FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS. 


Nal 
by Ji 





The Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, 
128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 

The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
fay ay Ay Animals, by Professor E. D. Corr, H. F. O8BORN, and the Editor, with restora- 

on e 
Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, 6,00, 











First Lesson in Geology 60 cents 


percopy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH (C0., Providenec, R. I. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 








WONROE’'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°%% Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\~—- 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. ‘eo 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts; CHICAGO. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


——— ()——_ 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. e 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Ne, [(G] 1102 Walnat street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


““We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
gether so much miserable 
t be learned otherwise 








oauy and delightfully rao ue yene. **. -MILTON. 
Virgil, Liew. Eh Horace hy are pat, Ovid, 
, Homer’s fospel 7) Joh 
and Xen: "8 | ted Z e 
me 8 Practical a +, Oe Gram- 
; adapted to the Taterenael Beriesof Classics, 
and io all other systems. Price, ©1-50. 





Sargent’s Stan - 34 Speakers, Frost’s American 
Pinnoc School "8 

istories, me 3 French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
wrms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 





re out “both Ameria Pamphile' 
0 t erican an 
youten, Second-hand School 
logi books and ponders solien ht sold sold and 
u 
1 Barclay Street. N. Y. 


hanged. Pick-up orders solicit 
A. 8. CLARK, 
a: a TRY. Send ten cents 

h of - 


Langtry. A Park Place, N. Y 








RS. Ame 
fora 
W.E. CLARE, 





JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Knoflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 








("SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITONLL’'S  sameayucumsy (The only 
MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS. 

THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 





Goodrich’s Child’s United States, Pictorial 
United States, Pictorial His 
ories 0} ngland, France, 
SERIES OF | tori f E gin d 
Hi storie © ——y a. orld, and Nat- 
«| ura ito 


Spenbere, Arithmetics, and Reading whe 
e Scholar’s Coenpeneee (Et, Para Cf 
Sargent’s School Etymology. A ane 
ors. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try (Just pales. ) Butler's Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 





18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard 8t., 19 Best St., 
PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. New YoOrE. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ee 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised b Beery nis mseas A.M. 
ses Line Supt. of Schoo ” 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar 


Copy for examination, 


Grammar of English Gr Grammars, 


Tenth Edition, re’ pproved. En! 


i ng i of a copious ype by 
Octavo. Leather, $5.0. ‘Maait Mobeeee, 96.25 
excirculare mailed free on application. ‘Correspond- 
WILLIAM WOOD € CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y 


CHRISTMAS!!! 
No Better or Cheaper Stock of 


BOOKS, ALBUMS, CARDS AND NOVELTIES, 
THAN ARE HERE. 
Prices Close. (Circulars Free. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS 124 Nassau Street, N.Y 


$0.25 











Unequalled array of German gems. 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. 
Large numbers of the best songs. 


The above are t of about thirty volumes, 
each contaiving ans than J sheet 


music size, and filled with vi selected 
music of = class all permancntiy valuable, and 
books. _ of each, plain 


all neat and elegant boo! 

$2.00 ; in cloth, $2.50; gilt $3.00. 
THE NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM isa id 

and aaeeee book filled with Norse music and 

Rup es, such as Longfellow toves’ and 

Ole Pall in costs $2.50 plain 

plain $3. in cloth, 
Send for Lists, describing our ogy? A and use- 

ful Book of Musical Literature, to $2), 

our collections of clas sical music, as KE of 

Mozart or Beethoven ($5 per vol.)}, etc., etc. 

Any cook mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
__ ee H DIT6ON & Cco., )., 843 Broadway, New York. 


, an 
00 gilt. 


Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
For Sunday-Schools. 


NEW. BRICHT. CHARMING. . 
By the Most 2 Seer Authors. 16 Pages, in- 
clucing a Beautifu 
Kesponsive Service 
Prepared by W. F. Sunawe per 100 by 


a4 
pg gh = 7 ae 


tang dh Erp, 


ht and Amusing 
Christmas Cantata, 


By H. ButreRWwoRTH and Geo. F. Root. 











New Music! Merry Dialogue ! 
yg A cts. by Ly ~— 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


New York Office, 


No. 5. Union Cenaies | CINCINNATI, 0. 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
aT THE 





RARE 





CHILDEER'S HOUR. 
CHILDREN’S DAYS. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN siete 5 AND 
PLAYS. 


SPEAKER. 
This collection. tory to the you 
has been com; molly ae geemt cane bg S 
1 vol., 16mo 







it scholar, 
f. GILMOxE 


. SLADE. Containing Dialogue, 

ngs, Tableaux, Charades, Black-Bipios ; 

xercises, Juvenile Comedies, etc., for Pri a 

mary Schools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile Ente. : 
tainments. 1 ‘vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. . 


by Mus. M. B. C. SLADE, author s. t--— 
. Containing Dialogues, -— ableauz, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., pf wo 
scholars in the Commo Grammar, x 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, 



























Written and collected Louse Po oct, 


Princi; of National A; RH Normal Insti. 
tute, Washington. D.C. 1 vol. 16mo, boards. Price 


peng estore sent by ‘by mail, postage paid, on re 


HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston 
_ Agents for | Dennison’s Play 8. _ Send for Catalogu 


_TEXT-BOOKS ON ENGINEERING, 


8vo, cloth 





BENJAMIN'S Engineers vane Mechanics Re- 

BIXBY’S Graphical Computing Table. _ 

BURR’'S Stresses in Bridges, &c. 8vo, cl. 

COLBURN’S Locomoti ive Raspes . 3 vn ” 

CORTHELL'S Mi Mississipy! Jetties. “8vo, a 

D a vania Railroad. Folio, CI 

’ f bound. 

DRINKER’S Tee ~ ne. | i Drills, &c. 4to, 

DU BOIS’ Graphical Statics. 2 vols., 8vo, cl. 8 
. Weisbach’s Mechanics. 2vols, vir. oks it 
yo By. Motors. vo, cl. d anc 
“ ona Steam m iy Segara te . n me 
, eyrauch’ of Iron & : 

Steel. 8 8vo, c ° 

GREENE’S Roof Trusses. 8vo, cl. . J D 
pes Bridge Trusses. 8vo, cl. @ 

? Arches, Wood, Iron ‘and Stone. ee 
8vo, cl. . 2 AS 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 











ia the very best PLANO-FORTE INSTRUCTOR 
Satan with th 


Seed 


__ Perkins | Graded Anthems. 


S. Perkins. Intended» 


$1. per $87. 
pages ees PF applics 


Brown's Graded Hand-Book 


nd progrensh ina Pisa. 

: a os e888 a in, sirai 

vont thorowh 
w heirs CaM 





thmited pemeteie 





ew. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square. N.Y. 








TEACHERS 





will find in the New Inductive Arithmetic @ 
Greenlesf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on rece" 
of the introduction price. 


The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cent» 


R. 8S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. Y. 








